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The circus lady is 
riding on a pony. 


Marcia Ryan, Age 6 


ARTIST A® 
POWDER 


PAINT 


@ For early adventures in the world 
of color, children will enjoy using 
ARTISTA powder paint. Easily mixed 
with water to a smooth creamy con- 
sistency. A wide range of strong vi- 
brant colors, plus excellent opacity 
make ARTISTA powder paint ideal 
for working on almost any surface. 
Water soluble and non-toxic, safe for 
use by children of every grade level. 

For your free copy of a booklet 
telling how to use ARTISTA powder 
paint in the classroom, write to Bin- 
ney & Smith Inc., Dept. $11.7, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


New York. 7.8 
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Elizabeth Mack's article on Charlotte's Art Program, page 
5, should be encouraging to schools where most of the art 
must be handled by the classroom teacher. It didn’t just 
happen. Read how it was done. The theme, Understanding 
and Enjoying Art, is covered with articles on selecting 
colored reproductions for the school, page 13; developing art 
appreciation in the early grades, page 15; buying original 
art for the home, page 19; and Hale Woodruff’s new feature 
on Understanding Art, page 38. John Bigham says it’s Time 
to Get Tough with Busywork Art, page 18. Horace Heilman 
gives a plan for helping high school students determine 
whether they should teach art on page 25. A unique style 
service as a feature of an art program is discussed on page 29. 
We get many requests for suggestions on a course of study 
in art. Read what Alice Baumgarner has to say about it on 
her Questions You Ask page. Julia Schwartz discusses art 
on the secondary school level on her Beginning Teacher page. 
Here's How and other regular features are included as usual. 
One of these new-fangled paper-towel dispensers which 
hands out only one sheet at a time was the inspiration for this 
month's editorial on Automation and Education, page 48. 
New products are discussed in the Items of Interest columns. 


NEWS DIGEST 


News from New York University Dr. John Opper, well-known 
abstract expressionist painter and teacher, has recently 
joined the faculty as associate professor of art education. 
He was formerly at the Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. Miss d'Arcy Hayman, recently 
of the staff at the University of California, Los Angeles, is 
the recipient of a doctoral teaching fellowship carrying an 
award of $2500. She will teach part-time while continuing 
her work for the doctor's degree, and hopes to concentrate 
her study on a comparison of art teacher education programs. 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts ‘The Patron Church,” anex- 
hibition of contemporary church architecture, together with 
ceremonial objects of modern design, is on view at the new 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53 Street, New York. 


Smithsonian Exhibits Available A catalog listing more than 


fifty traveling exhibitions available to schools and colleges 
may be secured by writing to the Traveling Exhibition Service, 


Exhibits 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 
include outstanding work in various fields of the arts. 
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Pratt Institute Has New President Dr. Robert F. Oxnam is 
the new president of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, coming to 
that post from his position as vice-president for adminis- 
trative affairs at Boston University. In addition to the 
well-known art school, Pratt has schools in home economics, 
engineering, architecture and library work. 


Television Art Series Coming A series of ten television 
programs in art has been prepared by the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center of Ann Arbor and the National 
Broadcasting Company, and will be presented this fall over 
noncommercial educational television stations. Based on 
Greek myths and art, each program will originate from gallery 


housing the Greek collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Winifred Van Cise Passes On Winifred F. Van Cise, who was 
art supervisor and teacher at Albany, Georgia for many 
years, passed away on August 2, 1957. She conducted art 
education workshops for the University of Georgia. 


American Craftsmen’s Council Paul John Smith has joined 
the staff of the American Craftsmen's Council in charge of 
visual aids to be made available to schools and crafts 
groups. A professional craftsman in both wood and metal, 
and president of the Buffalo Craftsmen, he has been display 
manager of one of Buffalo's largest department stores. His 
headquarters will be at 29 West 53 Street, New York. 


American Art Week November 1-7 Sponsored by American 
Artists Professional League, American Art Week is designed 
to focus attention and appreciation upon art and artist. 


We Need News Well in Advance We recently received an 
important news item just one week before it was to occur and 
therefore could not include it in these columns. School Arts is 
very anxious to include news about the various art education 
organizations, but we should have the information at least 
two months in advance of the issue in which it is to appear. 


Dr. John Opper is now an associate professor at New York University. 
















































Extra Advantages For Your Students... 


and Yourself... with the Wi 


“OPPORTUNITY 
DIMENSION” 


The Sheldon Art Department encom- 
passes the widest variety of art activi- 
ties. You can easily supervise a complete 
program, from water colors to ceramics 
to crafts: in effect, something for every- 
one. Limitations on your teaching are 
removed, free expression from every 
student is encouraged. These greater 
opportunities are the goal of education 
today, and they are integral with 
In the Sheldon Art Department teaching effort is Sheldon planning and equipment. 
most efficiently utilized. The layout easily accom- 

modates varying activities such as discussions, 

demonstrations, or instruction for groups, individ- 

uals, or the entire class. 












FILM STRIP 


Available on loan. Shows how 
to plan an ‘Educationally 
Correct’ Art Department. Make 
your reservation for showing 
now. Ask your Sheldon repre- 
sentative, or write direct. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 








MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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TRU-MODEL CLAY 


Tru-Model Clay is NEW! You have long demanded 














a clay for classroom projects at all grade levels 













that is instantly pliable, colorful yet clean, 
and firm enough to hold a molded or carved form. j 
Now, from its research laboratory, Milton Bradley 
proudly presents TRU-MODEL—a clay that is 

designed for easy use by primary school children, 


while retaining the professional quality needed 











in secondary schools, where craftsmanship 
is demanded. . . . Specify TRU-MODEL. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 

















ELIZABETH MACK 


Elementary classroom teachers are responsible for 
almost all of the art program in the public schools 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. Read how a small but 


superior art consultant staff developed the program. 


CHARLOTTE’S ART PROGRAM 


Our art program in the Charlotte City Schools has been built 
almost entirely on our faith in the elementary teachers. 
Since we have limited art consultant service for our class- 
room teachers, we have had to depend almost entirely upon 
them to help us develop a good basic working philosophy of 
art education. This hasn't been done in a few weeks, but 
over a period of nine years. We have many classroom 
teachers scattered throughout our school system who have 
been with us from the beginning of our art program. These 
teachers form the backbone of our elementary art program. 
They have been invaluable to us in the training of new per- 
sonnel coming into the system. They are people who have a 
genuine love for teaching and for their students. They are 
interested in all facets of education, realizing the importance 


of art in the growth and development of all their pupils. As 


one teacher has said, “Seeing children reveal themselves in 
their art work is one of the privileges of a teacher.’’ 

In our training program for teachers, we have tried to 
help teachers develop attitudes, sensitivity and a feeling 
for good design, rather than the mere learning of a ‘‘new 
In workshops we work with them in such a way 
| feel 
that this is much more important than the learning of new 
methods. 


done in classrooms under the direction of the classroom 


technique.” 


that the teachers themselves have an art experience. 
The illustrations for this article are taken from work 


teacher who has guided the student, yet left him free to 
interpret subject matter in his own creative way. 

We feel that an important part of any art lesson is the will 
to express an idea or for a pupil to have an emotional pur- 


pose. A teacher needs to devise ways of helping pupils 


A School Circus, tempera painting by Mike Turner, fifth grade, Plaza Road School; inspired by a visit to a third grade circus. 
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On Our Way to the Park, water color painting by a fifth grader, Sedgefield School. Children like to paint real experiences. 


The Know-It-All Has an Upset; water color by Sidney Hutchinson, grade five, Sedgefield School; based on a party incident. 
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Barnyard Strut, crayon, by Lucy Clark, Sedgefield School. 


arrive at this desire to express an idea. It might be the tak- 
ing of a trip or some new experience the child has had. Cer- 
tainly the pupil who did our cover was extremely fired up over 
clowns. This painting was done just after the circus had been 
in town. Prior to this the class had been experimenting with 
color, having. done some big bold abstract color patterns, 
so not only did she have the desire to do clowns but to build 
up her picture in such a way that the result is that of a beauti- 
ful design. The student who painted the boys and girls on 
their way to a park knew the excitement and fun awaiting 
them there. This painting was done in early spring just 
after a picnic in the park. The teacher of this student, who 
knows so well that her pupils must be stimulated and condi- 
tioned to do an exciting painting, started her group of 
students one morning on interpretive dancing. The boys and 
girls listened to the music, moved their bodies to the rhythm 
each in his own interpretive way, exploring and inventing 
movement; afterwards, these same students devised move- 
ment and rhythm with their paintbrushes and came up with 
some beautiful transparent water colors. 

The music teacher arrived just after the water colors 
were finished and guided this same group of boys and girls 
into writing a song. One creative activity led into another, 
thus all were integrated and related. The students had suc- 
cessful experiences because their minds were excited enough 
to move them into a course of action. Where classes are 
divided up for group work, we always feel that it is just as 
important to prepare the art group as the arithmetic group. 
You would not send pupils off to study fractions without 
preparation; so we should not send a group to paint or 
participate in any art activity without stimulation and 
guidance. Students cannot create out of a vacuum; they 
need the motivation that an enthusiastic teacher can stir up 
within them. Pupils become more interested in organized 
visualization of their ideas and this does a job for the teacher. 
She is enthusiastic because art makes the total learning 
process more effective when it is used properly. 

The use of diferent materials will inspire students, as we 
have a variety of minds who feel differently and demand a 
variety of materials. Some students express themselves well 
with tempera while others like transparent water colors best. 
Sidney Hutchinson, who did the skating group, likes this 
particular medium. She spends most of her spare time sketch- 
ing and likes the way she can get a sketchy look with her 
water colors. Sidney once told her third grade teacher, ‘‘I 
like your idea but | like mine better.’’ Her paintings show 
the self-confidence she has developed. She has had teachers 
who respected her ideas and guided her in the development 
of them. A good teacher will introduce new materials and 
help students invent new ways of working with the more 
familiar ones. Making some imaginary birds strut gave 
Lucy the interest, motivation and patience to put her crayon 





on heavy, coming back to work on it in her spare time for 
several days. She found new ways of using a common 
medium. 

The motivation for some stitchy projects used in the illus- 
trations came as a result of a visit to a nearby upholstery 
factory where students were allowed to select any scraps of 
material they desired. 


We do a lot of silk screen printing in our elementary 
schools. Preston Odell, who did the three-color serigraph, 
has been using the silk screen medium since she was in the 


By Harold Neal and Walter Davis, grade 4, Fairview School. 











Spring in String, applique and needlework picture by Willie Porter, grade 7, Billingsville. Art program emphasizes design. 


Earthworms and Other Funny Creatures, a three-color serigraph (silk screen print) by Preston Odell, a fourth grade student. 








third grade to produce some of her inventive ideas. A problem 
of this kind is not too difficult for a resourceful student. 


We have made design an important part of our art pro- 
gram. Most adults know design, but are not aware of it as a 
factor. | feel that part of my job is to point out to teachers 
where design occurs in their lives to help them see that it is 
such a big comprehensive thing that it covers all aspects of 


living. It is not always easy for a teacher to see this, but 
once she becomes conscious that all life is a pattern broken 
into patterns she can pass it on to her students, so that they 
can recognize and use it. Before you can have any kind 
of design thinking, you have to mobilize this will to design. 
Young children are born with a certain innate feeling for 
organization and order; but the will to organize doesn't 
develop as rapidly as it should unless they are made con- 
scious of it; in paintings, three-dimensional work, murals, bulle- 
tin boards, their classrooms, school buildings and clothes. The Football Player, by Arthur Lloyd, grade 5, Plaza Road. 













The Plaza Hornets, tempera painting by Larry Walker, grade five; showing the Plaza Road School softball team in action. 
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A Barn Dance, by Patty Daughtry, grade five, Plaza Road School. Tempera painting depicts vacation experience in mountains. 


Tall Buildings in Our City, crayon drawing by Larry Fogle, 
fifth grade, Enderly Park School. Children draw and paint 


their own experiences instead of artificial ones from books. 
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Regardless of what the teacher teaches, organization and 
order are important. Creating and solving problems con- 
tinuously is basic to any good art program. 

Painting is particularly good for children because within 
a small space there are many problems of organization and 
many decisions to make. Before a highly design conscious- 
ness arrives in a person, they must have made many decisions 
for or against degrees of order. There are more of these 
problems to solve in the organization of a painting than in 
most any art form. The student who painted the softball 
game had many decisions to make, but he fitted both teams 
into an interesting pattern. He also showed parents, who 
always attend the games. Making an interesting arrange- 
ment of the painting was to Larry as important as showing 
the spirit of the game. He succeeded in doing both. Some- 
times we have paintings where there is communication of an 
| feel that it is most 
important that teachers who guide children in art activities 


be aware of the design factor. 


idea, but no design consciousness. 


| feel that it is 
so valuable in many ways. You work with all kinds of value, 
line, texture and as this process of discriminating judgement 
goes on, the experiences gained in painting relate to design 
experiences later in life. 


We put a lot of emphasis on painting. 


The child has a basic experience 
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Winter Trees, tempera painting; Josephine Houston, grade 3. 


of shapes, which in adult life might be transformed into a 
window display or selection of furniture and color in a home 
or personal appearance and dress. When we say someone 
has a knack for these things it is really a sensitivity that has 
been developed, they are not just born with it. 

Our boys and girls express themselves well in paint; the 
illustrations show their genuine love of it, as well as their 
design consciousness. We are fortunate in having teachers 
who have guided them in such a subtle way that their paint- 
ings show a consciousness of space and the filling of it in 
interesting exciting ways. People, animals and objects are 
fitted into areas in such a way that the total painting shows 
organization. The football player is a fine example of 
fitting a person in a given space, all the feeling of action 
is there. The figure is exaggerated in such a way to be 
forceful, yet it fills the immediate picture space. The student 
who designed this painting is small of stature and could not 
make “the team,’’ so we see why there is so much feeling for 
exaggeration. It gave him great satisfaction to picture him- 
self as a big tough football player. 

The pictures and designs used in this article were selected 
from our annual Spring Festival held each year in our museum 
of art. This is not a competition but an exhibit to show 
examples of work being done in our system. The exhibit 
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is an educational means to help both parents and teachers, 
as well as the public. 

Ann art program to be an effective one must be a thinking 
one. When we use the word creative we mean that children 
are thinking about the problems set up for themselves in their 
own particular way. If there is no problem worthy of solving 
or one in which the teacher helps, you have not a truly 
creative one. If the program is a mere busy one, there is 
only a certain therapeutic value derived or if an art problem 
is merely illustration or communication without design, | 
feel that there is little art value derived. Social studies 
pictures and murals based on ideas from books have no art 
value. There is a difference between a true art experience 
and a direct statement of historical fact. | feel that vital 
art has its roots in everyday experiences as shown through 
the illustrations for this article. Boys and girls like to give 
shape and form to personalities and things they consider 
important and to portray their feelings about experiences. 
The barn dance was painted after summer holidays. Patty 
Daughtry had spent some time in the mountains where barn 
dances are very popular. They are attended by both young 
and old, as seen in the painting. Patty introduced and 
taught some of the dances she had learned to her classmates. 


My Three Friends, by Janice McCoy, grade 3, Enderly Park. 








The whole class became so interested in folk dances that they 
invented some new ones of their own. 


| feel that a teacher also needs to be able to see with 
an inner eye, to have a feeling for something deeper than 
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mere realism. Winter Trees was done in a third grade where 
students were studying the bare trees and looking for inter- 
esting color. This particular painting is done in beautiful 
shades of red. The bark on trees becomes exciting new 
shades of color, ranging from pink to dark red. To see 
children paint freely in colors they like and explore with 
deep interest fornew shades brings appreciation and inspiration 
to the teacher. She gains a new and personal understanding 
of each child. In conclusion, | would say that our art pro 
gram is based on teachers who have the ability to stimulate 
students to have the desire to express an idea, to guide them 
into the mobilization of the will to design; who are at all 
times design conscious and who make an honest effort to 
understand the viewpoint of other human beings; who feel 
that the teaching of art is not only a privilege but a responsi- 
bility and that good taste, a feeling for harmony, organiza- 
tion and good design can never be developed unless a pupil 
is given much opportunity to work creatively. 


Elizabeth Mack is director of art education in the public 
schools of Charlotte, North Carolina, and advisory editor. 








ESTELLE HAGEN KNUDSEN 


Colored reproductions can brighten school walls and 
teach art at the same time. Children should have a 
large part in making the selections. Here are some 
ideas that the selection committee should consider. 


SCHOOL WALLS CAN TEACH ART 


Perhaps a Parent-Teachers Association project, a memorial 
gift, or the usual paper sale yield has made some funds 
available for school improvement. This time, why not 
purchase some aesthetic thrills? | Thoughtfully-selected 


reproductions of work by living and nonliving artists can 
make the school more attractive by giving it a dignified 
cheerfulness. Acquaintance with these works can lift the 
artistic taste of all those who live within the building. Re- 


Before Entering the Ring, oil by Bombois. Color reproductions of many paintings in museum collections are not expensive. 
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Three Musicians, by Pablo Picasso. This and other famous 
paintings in the collection of the Museum of Modern Art are 
available in color reproductions. A framed reproduction of 
this painting sells for $18.00. A framed reproduction of 
the Bombois painting on page 13, sells for $12.50. These 
are available from the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 
Street, New York City. Consult other museums and firms. 


productions hastily ordered by an adult, perhaps even from 
the titles in a catalog, are likely to be much less satisfactory 
than the carefully-considered choices of children within the 
school. With their fresh vision, and some guidance from 
a teacher or parent sympathetic toward contemporary and 
historic art, the choices of a child committee will be more 
appropriate than the adult taste of some faculty members. 
Keep an open mind. Make the selections from actual color 
reproductions borrowed for the purpose. It is helpful for the 
committee to list in advance criteria for making the choices. 
The following criteria proved useful in one Minneapolis 
elementary school. 


When Selecting Consider the theme—whether the repro- 
duction contains experiences that relate to present-day 
children. Children tune in on themes that unfold actual, 
imaginative, and vicarious experiences close to their hearts. 
Whether the school is co-educational or not will influence 
Consider the method of work- 
ing—whether it is the artist's personal interpretation rather 
than things as they look. Children understand true expression 
because their own work is charged with it. Does it have 
some flat two-dimensional surfaces? Children work two- 
dimensionally in their own pictures. 


the choice of some themes. 


Does it provide new 
visual adventures over a period of time? A child's interest 
is intensified when undiscovered surprises suddenly appear. 
Does it have large color areas with a minimum of detail? 
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Young children with their undeveloped eyes see only some 
details. Consider the color—whether it has bright colors. 
Children generally respond to pure intense colors more than 
subdued ones. 


When Selecting Several Reproductions Consider 
different ways of working—Children discover techniques 
with each art medium that help them express their ideas and 
feelings. Some work spontaneously, while others reveal 
more thought-out techniques. Likewise, adult artists vary in 
their methods and techniques of working. Do the selections 
include a variety of media? Today's children have personal 
experiences with a great many pictorial materials—chalk, 
crayon, cut paper, powder paint, and water color, as well as 
some of the print processes. Expose them to professionals’ 
Cost-wise, the graphic arts will 
probably enable a purchase of a few originals. Do the 
selections provide a wide range of experiences? Children 
are attracted to different subjects. 


work in the same media. 


A variety of themes 
assures each child of a personal association with at least one 
picture in the collection. Are various artists represented ? 
Fascinated with little anecdotes about the artist's life and 
country, most children’s understanding is deepened through 
exposure to work of different artists. 


When Framing Consider a nonreflective protective sur- 
face—Contact a picture frame concern that heat presses and 
lacquers prints. However, if a school is heated with coal, 
perhaps nongloss glass is a better choice. Consider a frame 
that is simple and inconspicuous—Catalogs from framing 
houses and department stores within the community offer 
choices that range from wooden mouldings on all four sides 
to plastic mouldings on top and bottom only. Gummed cloth 
tape and reconditioned old frames are effective low-cost 
solutions. 


When Hanging Consider unbroken wall areas that are 
well lighted and favorable in color—The reproductions 
might be grouped as a series or hung individually. When 
the collection grows, single pictures can be lent to individual 
classrooms and homes. Shelve the unused ones, preferably 
in vertical slots in a convenient room such as the library or 
office. Consider the size and shape of the wall space— 
Hang a vertical picture on a space that is higher than it is 
wide. A wide space best suits a horizontal picture or a 
group of pictures with that general shape. Consider the eye 
level of children—Appreciation is heightened when the 
center of interest is on the child's eye level. Whether to 
consider their sitting or standing eye level depends upon 
the dominant position taken for the activities in the area. 
Tape up paper the exact size of the picture to determine the 
correct location. 


Estelle Hagen Knudsen is consultant in art for Minneapolis 
public schools. She is co-author of the new book, Children's 
Art Education, published by Charles A. Bennett of Peoria. 




















Children in early grades can develop appreciation _—_The art program in the lower elementary grades should intro- 


for art and artists if presented on their level of | duce some beginning experience with art appreciation if it is 
to be complete as an art program. The needs of children 





interest and understanding. Here is an account of 
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of this age level are for fundamental experiences that will 
an experimental program ina Kansas second grade. develop basic awarenesses and provide for more compre- 
hensive appreciations later. Whatever appreciation pro- 
gram is developed, it should also allow for integration into 
the general education program and not become an isolated 


academic pursuit. Second grade children manifest three 


D. F. JOHNSON AND HELEN NORWOOD delightful characteristics that are important in designing 


ART APPRECIATION IN SECOND GRADE 


A museum director is a “nice guy.” Here Dr. Edward Maser of the Spooner-Thayer Art Museum talks with a group of second 
graders about sculpturing, one of the many ways artists work. Author reports on an experiment with Kansas second graders. 





such a program. First, they are exceedingly eager to learn, 
just for the sake of learning. Second, what they learn they 
are incapable of containing—they feel compelled to express 
their intellectual acquisitions. Third, drawing and painting 
are fun for them and being staunch advocates of fun they are 
fond of drawing and painting. The program of appreciation 
for these youngsters should be built around these three 
characteristics. 

With regard to objectives in such a program there are 
three rather important basic ones to consider. First, the 
appreciation program should make the children aware of art 
as a very human experience, the result of the work of real 
people. Second, it should make them realize the wide range 
of artistic expressions of these people and the materials they 
have used. Third, it should arouse an interest in the art 
seen outside of the confines of the classroom in everyday life. 
With these points in mind a program of appreciation was set 
up in a second grade class at Pinckney Grade School in 
Lawrence, Kansas, and followed this pattern: Each week a 
reproduction of a piece of work done by an eminent artist 
was selected for its interest to the age. These reproductions 
were shown to the children with a brief discussion of the 
medium used by the artist, and a short story from his life. 
When possible the story was selected from the artist's child- 
hood. Then the children were asked if they would like to 
make a drawing or painting illustrating something from the 
story or the discussion. 

To encourage free expression the reproductions were not 
made available to the children during their drawing time 
Actually, when they were asked to illustrate the story there 
was only one instance during the entire program of a child 
asking to see the reproduction for details. The enthusiasm 
for explaining what they had just heard and talked about in 
their own way seemed to infect their interests to such an 
extent that they were too absorbed in their work to give any 
heed to the reproduction. Obviously, such enthusiasm was 
partly dependent upon the success of the presentation. Of 
the characteristics which identify the second grader (men- 
tioned above), that of his eagerness to learn was quite evident 
in the interest in the reproductions and the discussion about 
them. Their attentiveness during the short story (not over 
five minutes) also revealed this characteristic. The desire 
to demonstrate or express their new knowledge was seen 
in the preoccupation with which they made their illustrations. 
Their fondness for drawing and painting made illustrating the 
story very fluent. 

With each of the artists studied in this way the children 
were asked to show their completed work and to explain what 
they had drawn to the class. It was found that rather than 
being hesitant they were quite eager to tell about their work. 
This experience helped to crystallize the association of 
reproduction with the name of the artist. The reproductions 
and the work by the children were kept hung in their room 
until another artist was discussed. During the intervening 
time the children frequently visited the boards to talk about 
their drawings or the reproductions. The names of the artists 
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“Remington Was a Cowboy.” A picture of the “Bucking 
Bronco” was shown to class, and children were told a story 
about Remington’s early days out west. Children learned that 
all artists are real human beings and live much like they do. 


were included in their spelling work and they became as 
proficient with Remington,” ‘‘Diirer,”’ and “Winslow Homer” 
as with “house,” “‘table,”’ calendar’ and so forth. 

To demonstrate the diversity of the expressions of artists 
it was necessary to take them on a field trip. Together with 
the principal we went to the Spooner-Thayer Museum of Art 
at the University of Kansas, where the director, Dr. Edward 
Maser, conducted them on a short tour. Perhaps the most 
significant event here was their being allowed to actually 
feel the surface of a piece of sculpture, providing them with 
a very real and intimate experience with formal art. Paint- 
ings by well-established artists, current and historical, were 
also viewed and discussed in elementary terms, but nothing 
was said about style, composition, or subject matter. The 
purpose here was the experience, to make the children aware 
of the many forms of art. This experience had concomitant 
values also, among which was the discovery of this important 
part of their community. 

We felt that the three objectives were well satisfied. 
First, by telling a human incident about the artist and how 
he lived in much the same way as children do now, by meet- 
ing the director of a museum who, in the person of Dr. Maser 
was a very human and well-liked person, and by talking 
about their own graphic work, art as a human experience 
was surely understood. Second, the range of artistic ex- 
pression was demonstrated by selecting five artists who 
excelled in five different mediums, and by visiting the mu- 
seum where were displayed many different types of art. Third, 
stimulating interest in art outside of the classroom was also 
accomplished in the museum visit and in incidental remarks 
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by the teacher during the course of the experimental program. 

The observable reactions of the children provided our 
only real means for evaluating the success of the experiment. 
One very shy girl, for example, completely overcame her 
shyness when she was asked to describe her drawing to the 
class made from the story of Diirer. Apparently, she had 
become so fascinated with this story that she felt a real need 
to retell if in her own words and with her own picture. When 
returning from the museum another child spotted a bronze 
statue on the University campus and shouted excitedly, 
“There's a piece of sculpture!” 

Interesting group reactions were also observed, partic- 
ularly in the subject matter which the children chose to 
illustrate. There was a marked tendency to react strongly 
to a particular phase of the presentation. For example, after 
showing the group three illustrations from Winslow Homer's 
work almost 90°; of the drawings represented the anxious 
situation of the storm and sharks of “The Gulf Stream."’ They 
sensed the emotional content of the picture and expressed 
it with greatly exaggerated forms and strong colors. This 
seemed evidence enough that there exists a capacity within 


seven-year-olds to react to art and provides not only a key 
to an appreciation program at this level but justification for 
it as well. 

It was concluded that as a program of appreciation for 
the second grade level, this approach was successful. But 
it was recognized also that its greatest success as a perma- 
nent feature in the whole school program would never be 
realized until it could be carried on as a continuum of experi- 
ence throughout the entire elementary period and even into 
high school. The foundation would not be maximally 
effective until it was available to each child's ‘‘living skills”’ 
curriculum. 


D. F. Johnson is instructor in the School of Fine Arts at 
Kansas University and works with children in laboratory and 
classroom situations. He is a candidate for the doctor of 
education degree. Helen Norwood is head teacher at the 
Southwest Grade School, Lawrence, Kansas, and has had 
more than twenty years of elementary teaching experience. 
The experiment described in this article was conducted in the 
Pinckney School, where C. D. Hargadine is the principal. 


This drawing was stimulated by a study of Winslow Homer’s “Gulf Stream.” It is a picture of the emotional content that 
was communicated to the child, rather than a copy of the reproduction. Actually reproductions were not made available 
during the drawing time. The child feels the danger of the coming storm and the sharks; signed his name beside “ Winslow.” 
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with a moral 
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Time to get tough /with busywork art 


I'll put a stop to this once and for all! Next time | see her 
we'll have this thing out. Won't pull any punches either— 
give it to her straight from the shoulder—instead of freezing 
into a polite smile and nodding my head as if | agree with 
everything she says. After all, why should | take it? Beta 
dollar if | took her precious second graders into the art 
room and taught them to say “‘ain't'’ or convinced them that 
two and two are five, she'd blow her stack. She'd be right 
of course—but that's exactly the point. She's the expert in 
her field, and | have to respect her judgment. If | did some- 
thing contrary to what she thought was in the best interests of 
the kids, she'd let me know in nothing flat that my actions 
would not be tolerated. 

Well, by gosh, I'm an expert too! And teaching ‘em to 
say ‘ain't’ is no more detrimental to their development 
than those darned color-book-type hectograph drawings she 
passes out for busywork every day. I'll do it all right! I'll 
say look here, Miss Katz, let's be fair about this. When it 
comes to teaching reading or spelling or arithmetic, you're 
the boss. Now, how about giving me credit for knowing my 
field and—whether or not you're convinced I'm right—take 
my word for it . . . this coloring-book stuff is serious. It im- 
poses adult standards on a child, weakens his self-confidence, 
and destroys his incentive to express himself creatively. 

Coloring your drawings is the easy way out. The kids 
like it, sure! Why not? They please you, they keep busy, 
and the results are “‘pretty''—something for you to hang up 
in your room. But coloring destroys their individuality. It 
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simply isn't creative and, above all, it brings no real sense of 
pride in individual accomplishment. Small wonder that 
kids come up with the fatalistic, ‘| can't draw—why try?” 
attitude. Now, Miss Katz, surely you can see that this carries 
over into every facet of their experience. It isn't something 
that is confined to the art room. Their whole school experi- 
ence becomes a matter of, “You do the thinking for me and 


I'll ‘color it in’.”’ That's why it’s so dangerous. 
Yes sir! I'll tell her this time. Ah! Here she comes down 
the hall . . . "Oh, Miss Katz, do you have a minute? There's 


something I'd like to discuss... What's that? You have 
something to show me? Why yes, of course. Oh! Hallow- 
een jack-o'-lanterns, eh? Uh—why—uh—yes, how nice. 
Oh yes, Miss Katz, | really do think they're very attractive. 
It's just that . . . Well, yes, the colors are just right—all the 
strokes running the same way and everything. Very neat 
work, but... Oh yes, I’m sure the children were very 
happy with them, and you're right, they'll look lovely over 
the blackboard. How’s that, Miss Katz? Don’t | agree 
with what? Well, |—ah—that is—well, yes, | guess you're 
right—in a way. They do learn to color within the lines, 
but—heh, heh—why not let them make their own lines, Miss 
Katz? After all, they ... No, no, Miss Katz, I'm afraid 
you misunderstood. | didn't mean that as a joke. Wait a 
minute, Miss Katz. What | meant was... Miss Katz .. . 
1..." Well, maybe I'll see her again this afternoon. 


Author teaches art in the Batesville, Indiana city schools. 
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This dentist collects art, not as a mere hobby, but be- 
cause of the keen pleasure he gets from the objects 
themselves. Ralph Pearson shares an interview with 
us and gives us some implications for art educators. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Buying pictures and sculptures by contemporary artists is 
more exciting, he says, when he makes his own decisions 
instead of allowing history or fame to decide for him what he 
should appreciate. What are the implications of this 
practiced philosophy for art teachers? 

On my first visit to Dr. M. William Klein of Tappan, New 
York, | sensed an entirely different atmosphere in his com- 
bined office and home from the conventional one that is 
imposed by interior decorators or the fashion pages of the 
Big Magazines. Individuality rampant fairly glowed from 
walls, tables and special pedestals for sculptures. And the 
works were all contemporary and most of them “modern” 
in the ideological sense. Asked, on one of my early visits, 
how he came to like, buy and use “modern” art, his quick 
answer was, “We're all moderns, aren't we? We're living 
today. It seems to me the natural thing to enjoy and use the 
works of artists who are also living and striving today. They 
are my first cousins, so to speak. My money, when | buy 
one of their pieces, helps them to produce more; | like that 
feeling of sharing responsibility; maybe it makes me seem a 
little bit important. But that's not why | do it; | only buy 
what | enjoy.” 

Several years went by, and my “‘lady of the house”’ and | 
got to know Dr. William and his lady, Anna, better and 
better; there was so much to talk about in this lode-mine of 
art; we'd get going and couldn't stop. ‘That's the way it is,” 
said Anna one day; ‘People who come into our living room 
always notice the pictures first-—and say something about 
them; often that they don't like this ‘modern stuff; how come 
that we like it?” “Do they ask many questions?” | 
prodded. ‘‘Oh yes,"’ she answered. “The room has its 
effect on people. It almost always makes for conversation, 
and discussions on art will follow. In many instances it is 
their first experience with contemporary art and they are 
curious. We try to explain why we like a piece and they 
listen; we want to share our pleasure with others. We point 


My dentist collects contemporary art 


INTERVIEWS 


WITH NONFAMOUS PEOPLE 


out how the furniture and walls are subdued to a neutral 
background, how we leave it to the pictures to add color and 
brightness to the room.” 

Dr. Klein, | had learned, takes his profession as a creative 
challenge. He wants to do a good job for every patient; 
he likes meeting this responsibility. But he knows that this 
professional interest must be balanced by other interests; so 
he has developed an intensive activity in collecting carefully 
chosen works of contemporary art. “It is a living hobby,” 
explains Anna. ‘“‘It continually expands and develops.” 
“| object to that word ‘hobby’,”” broke in Dr. William. “‘It 
is not collecting for its own sake, as with matchbox covers, 
buttons, stamps or glass. | collect for the keen pleasure | get 
from the quality of the things themselves. The collecting is 
incidental. | never come into this room without anticipation 
and interest. | continually get a new insight. | can sit here 
for fifteen or twenty minutes observing a single picture and it 
gives me a sense of tranquility. | recognize that art is an 
instrument to a more abundantly happy and positive life."’ 

“How did you get started?” | asked. “Was there any 
influence from school days?” “No, none whatever. Taking 
school kids to art museums is like pushing them into water 
and saying, ‘swim.’ They need to experience these things 
in the home. All the arts go together. There should be an 
evolutionary situation where all are experienced naturally 
and frequently. We both came from cultured homes where 
music and literature were strong influences, we are both 
amateur musicians—but the visual arts were not stressed. 
That, by the way, is a fault of our way of life generally; 
people don't experience the visual arts as a way of life. 
They just gawk at them in museums or cast a hasty glance at 
reproductions. From having this experience with exhibits 
and artists, we developed our sense of color and design 
that we have used in furnishing our home. 

“You ask how we got started collecting. | remember very 
well. A friend happened to take us with him to a one-man 
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show in a dealer's gallery. We saw a limited number of 
pictures and had time really to look at them. We were not 
overwhelmed, as we had been previously, by the grand 
array of a museum exhibit. We were stimulated and at- 
tracted. Then, a little later, during the Depression, | saw a 
canvas that | immediately knew | would like to live with. | 
couldn't afford the hundred dollar price, so | gave a deposit, 
then ten dollars a month till it was paid for. | got a lot from 
having that picture in my home.” “‘But,"’ added Anna, ‘‘we 
made mistakes in those early days—that illustrate the evolu- 
tionary process. Some of those first purchases we have out- 
grown; we don't want them around today. We would not 
buy them today. They were conventional pictures. So 
they have been discarded. Appreciation and the reasons 
for it continually expand. In the years to come we hope our 
appreciation will become more understanding of what con- 
temporary artists are doing.” 

‘That suggests another question,” said |. ‘What is back 
of appreciation? A\re standards involved? What are your 
standards of judgment?’’ ‘“‘Every individual has his own 
standards,"’ answered William. ‘‘We listen to music with a 
much deeper sense of appreciation than we can yet apply in 
art. In the music, we hear and distinguish tonality, harmony, 
melody, technique, continuity and (musical) form. Now this 
is carrying over into art as we become more familiar with 
color, emotional quality and design; we are coming to a 
clearer understanding and greater stimulation and enjoyment. 
For adults, one way to develop this is by going to all sorts of 
exhibits, including the ‘overwhelming’ ones in museums; we 
go in town almost every week just to explore exhibits. And 
we find some of them very exciting. But we don't have fixed 
standards; ours are flexible and, | suppose, more or less 
intuitive.” 

“Do you also find some exhibits that are depressing?” 
“| find some of them bewildering, rather than depressing,” 
said Anna. ‘I can't see what certain artists, who seem to 
be popular right now, are driving at. | just want to go 
away—and | do." Anna knew, that in this question, | was 
referring to the recent group that has discarded “‘form’’ in 
art (as that word is better understood in the term, ‘‘musical 
form’’) for the ‘emotional release’ or undisciplined rioting 
via smears, dribbles and splashes. A\s she spoke, the thought 
flashed through my mind—If the museum directors who have 
been honoring this beginning-over-again on a pre-Stone- 
Age level (ironically called the ‘‘avant-garde’’) would also 
“go away" from it, instead of honoring it with exhibits, 
prizes and purchases for Permanent Collections, they would 
be equaling the insight of the amateur critic, Mrs. Anna 
Klein. 

‘How about taking the advice of the ‘experts’,”” | asked. 
“Do you depend on them?" “We read them often,” said 
William. ‘And when an apparently good show is described, 
we go to see it. But we have learned to depend on our- 
selves. As we go along we sort of discriminate; we become 
selective; we have personal preferences. One matures in 
his understanding; he never stands still. Neither art nor 
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appreciation is static. We recognize the undisciplined 
rioting and cannot condone museums which honor such 
exhibits. However, there are many benefits that come from 
looking at exhibits in general. One, as | said, is awareness 
of color and design—which has been valuable to us. We 
even find that we see more in the landscape as we drive 
about during our vacations. Scenery has more meaning; 
our enjoyment of nature has grown. It is as if our eyes had 
been opened to a keener sensitivity.” 

“What about youth? Do you think the schools should 
and can hasten the development of this appreciating experi- 
ence that you have learned the hard way, as adults?”’ 
“Yes, definitely; | think they should and can,” remarked 
Anna. ‘But it has to be a learning process that gets under 
the skin. You can't slip appreciation on like a raincoat; it 
has to come from within out. You know a lot more about the 
teaching end of it than we do; I'll fire that question back at 
you." Since a question like this has to be answered in books 
rather than interviews, | dodged it for the moment, thanked 
the Kleins and thus ended our conference. 

Does this story of what happened on its own momentum 
in one American home; pack a mandate for us art teachers? 
Definitely, | would say; it does. For look what happened. 
The Kleins learned the thing that spells culture from within 
out. They did not import it externally—as the Romans im- 
ported Greek art. They lived it. And this was an exciting 
process. Being excited, they didn't jump up and down, as 
would a twelve-year-old; they just glowed with inner 
warmth. So it is the experiencing that is the crucial thing. 

Children get excited quickly and easily over all sorts 
of experiencing adventures, including, when conditions are 
fertile, art. But this excitement as quickly wanes; they flit 
to another stage. Yet experiences are cumulative; they 
build attitudes, habits—and character. If they are guided 
by a teacher who knows through experience the creative art 
of the ages, children will absorb more or less unconsciously 
the spirit of the life therein; it will get under their skins and 
work forever after. And when they begin to apply the 
esthetic excitements at home, not as ‘“homework,’’ but as 
home living, they will find themselves initiates and share with 
people like the Kleins the deeper thrills of participation. To 
learn that art does not end at the school door, has immense 
significance. 

A perfect example of this kind of teacher-guidance is 
provided by Myra Johnston in her article, Weird and Scary— 
Like Ensor, in School Arts of March, 1957. | hereby append 
this article—as a partial answer to Anna Klein's question 
about the “teaching end."” One more point that the Kleins 
touched on (and that | have often been accused of over- 
stressing), do | want to emphasize again. The excitement 
of “emotional release,”’ either in production or appreciation, 
is not enough in itself. It is a fertile beginning—a valid 
introduction to high adventure. Esthetic excitement must 
follow and complete the process. And this comes from 
sensing and enjoying the harmonics of related parts—the 
organization, plan, design or “form.” It is what the artist 
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Dr. M. William and Mrs. Anna Klein discuss a new painting they had just added to the collection on their living-room wall. 
The large painting on left is by Oliver Foss, a German artist living in this country a number of years ago when they began 
their collection. Recently they hunted him up in Paris and bought one of his more mature recent works. Center painting is 
by Peppino Mangravite; one at right is by Marion Greenwood. The sculpture between them is by Oliver O’Connor Barrett. 


does with his colors, intervals (or spaces), accents, textures 
and forms that determines the art in a work, as it does in 
music and the other arts. This kind of sensitivity is born in 
man, as history proves; but it is more or less buried under the 
practical distractions; it has to be excavated and put to work. 
Chaos may be exciting to revel in, but it is not art. It, even 


when it involves “personality expression,"’ comes under the 


head of psychology. To initiate students of any age into 
the esthetic brand of excitement is an immensely important 
part of the quidance-teacher's task. 


Ralph M. Pearson, artist, critic, and teacher, is author of 
The New Art Education and The Renaissance in American 
Art, both published by Harper. He is now an advisory editor. 
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the overlapping portion of the one on top changes to white. 
In compositions where there are no overlapping designs, the 
background is brought into play. It is first divided into 
pleasing black and white spaces and the design drawn on 
this background counterchanges accordingly. That is, the 
black and white division lines are continued through the 
design and, where they overlap the black portion of the 
background, the design changes to white and vice versa. 
Methods one and two may be combined, but care should 
be taken to keep the composition simple. When a design 
consists of too many features, complications arise and ad- 
justments must be made in the form of black and white 
separating lines. In addition to black and white, another 
color may be added to give certain parts of the design greater 
emphasis or to create more variety. A light and a dark 
color such as yellow and red-violet may be used instead of 
black and white. This more colorful approach is partic- 
ularly effective with craft projects. It should be evident that 
space division and the proper balance of light and dark 
colors are very important factors in counterchange, and 
several preliminary studies should be made before attempt- 
ing the final solution. 


John S. Lorr directs the department of art and crafts at 
the Fremont Union High School in Sunnyvale, California. 















POSTERS BY STUDENTS OF FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


COUNTERCHANGE 


JOHN S. LORR 






One of the definitions of counterchange, according to 
Webster's Dictionary, is to diversify. Therefore, if you are 
interested in a different approach to an art or craft problem, 
why not introduce your students to this technique? Counter- 
change will give their projects variety and an added sparkle, 
whether they are working on an allover design, a com- 
mercial illustration, a book or magazine cover, or a craft 
problem and it can be used on paper, wood, textile, leather, 
with clay, colored plastics, and in copper enameling. The 
simplest example of this innovation is the checkerboard with 
its alternating squares of light and dark. 

Counterchange is achieved in several ways. One method 
is by overlapping objects portrayed. When a part of the 
design which is black overlaps another which is also black, 
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A group of sixth graders at work on their string designs at the Lloyd Harbor School. Frames were fitted, glued, and nailed. 
One-inch brads were driven half way into the wood on all four back sides, spaced about one inch apart, to support strings. 


DESIGNS WITH STRINGS ATTACHED 


FRED R. SCHWARTZ 


Sixth graders enjoyed the linear beauty inherent in 
taut string when they made wall hangings of colored 
string and yarn. The resulting nonobjective designs 
helped pupils understand constructivist sculpture. 


Colored string and yarn, four strips of wood, a hammer and 
some one-inch brads can provide the working means for an 
exciting adventure in three-dimensional string design. This 
art experience takes inspiration from the work of such artists 
as Susan Fuller, who has shown us the linear beauty inherent 
in taut string. Sixth graders at Lloyd Harbor Schoo! em- 
barked on this experience with that high pitch of creative 


excitement that can only come when one suddenly realizes 
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the uncommon esthetic possibilities in a seemingly banal 
material. 

In its method the experience employs some simple wood- 
working techniques in the preparation of a loom-like frame 
which could easily be adapted for weaving but is here used 
instead as a device which permits each strand of string or 
yarn to become something in its own right expressing length, 
direction, movement and the boundary of some subtle area of 
The four strips of wood are notched at the ends to 
produce a lap joint and then are nailed to form the frame. 
If some strong wood glue is used in addition to the brads a 
more durable construction will result. A frame of almost any 


color. 


practical dimensions can be built from precut 1- by 1-inch 
lumber but for our purposes in class we found that frames of 
two sizes, 18 by 30 inches and 24 by 24 inches, provided 
good formats within which to work and the children were 
able to choose between a square and a rectangular shape. 

The construction of the frame being finished, the next step 
was to insert about ninety-six one-inch brads along all four 
parts of the back, driving them into the wood for about half 
their length and spacing them at intervals of about one inch. 
Completely surrounding the frame with brads in this way 
before stringing is done provides the maximal possibilities 
When the insertion of the brads has been com- 
pleted the frame can then be painted or the painting can be 
done after the string design is finished. Many of the children 
in this particular sixth grade class found that gold paint 
provided a brilliant border for the finished work but some pre- 
ferred to use the natural wood as a foil for the color and 


for design. 


texture of the yarn and string. 
Now the process ceases to be purely one of wood con- 
struction and assumes the proportions of art experience. 
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Sixth graders have their own string designs well under way. 


For here the child begins to select string and yarn of different 
weights, colors and textures. It is also at this point that the 
experience becomes experimental for there is in almost all 
cases a period of trial and error during which various con- 
figurations are attempted, studied and often undone so that 
a fresh start might be made. Isolated strands, once repeated 
rapidly become striated areas of color, lines and areas cross 
each other producing counterpoised movements and trans- 
The backward and forward 
weaving of a strand produces fan shapes and where fans 
cross each other curved lines and oval segments begin to 
The final product of this 
experience is a nonobjective design which can be used as a 
wall hanging and is strongly suggestive of the work of the 
constructivist sculptors. 


parencies and color mixtures. 


take shape almost magically. 


Teachers interested in presenting 
the pristine beauty of pure linear arrangement will find here 
an approach which will excite children and adults as well. 


Fred R. Schwartz teaches art in the Lloyd Harbor School, 
Huntington, New York He is the president, Long Island Art 
Teachers Association; active in various professional groups. 


Various configurations are attempted, studied, often undone 
and a fresh start made. Result is pristine beauty in lines. 








































A well-known art educator presents a tentative plan 
for a self-analysis, intended to help the high school 
student determine his interest in art teaching. It 
is not a test with absolutely right or wrong answers. 


HORACE F. HEILMAN 


SELF-ANALYSIS 
FOR POTENTIAL 
ART TEACHERS 


Editor's Note. Because of our lack of confidence in many 
tests which have been formulated to measure art appreciation 
and art ability, anything which remotely resembles such a 
test is likely to be met with suspicion. The self-analysis 
which follows is not intended as a test in the usual sense. 
In fact, the author tells us that there are no absolutely right 
or wrong answers. Rather it is an effort to help the high 
school student determine whether he has the interests and 
other characteristics which seem to be common to art 
teachers in general. It is intended to help the student 
make an inventory of his interests and feelings, and to a 
certain extent would reflect some of his background in art. 

It is suggested that the ten inventory items serve as a 
guide in a teacher-pupil discussion, enabling both student 
and teacher to discover characteristics which may not come 
out in usual class activities. The author is first to admit 
that performance in art is important, although this makes 
no attempt to measure it. He likewise tells us that various 
personality factors are also important in the total picture. 
This inventory guide is a very tentative one, although it is 
a serious effort on the part of a competent art educator 
with broad experience. Regardless of our suspicions of any 
evaluation procedures, it merits our serious consideration. 


















The need for art teachers continues with seemingly increasing 
fervor in many sections of the country. Paradoxically, this 
is encouraging and frustrating. Encouraging because it 
indicates a subscription to integrated education: mental, 
emotional, social and physical. Art education activity 
wavers when it is not predicated on a creative process. This 
is not a claim for art education only. Actually, creative 
thinking—preparation or exploration, incubation or reflec- 
tion, inspiration or execution, confirmation or revision—may 
be the experiential process in any education activity. 
Creative experiences should be inherent in art education. 

If the contradictory reaction to the need for teachers is 
acceptable, it is necessary to examine the angle of frustra- 
tion. Actually, there seems to be evidence of two kinds of 
confusion: the failure to provide positive encouragement 
on the part of some educators, and the absence of any means 
(instrument) whereby the high school pupil, probably in the 
junior year, could make a self-analysis relative to the voca- 
tion of art educator. The present concern is centered on 
several evaluative processes whereby the high school pupil 
will be able to inventory, in part, his direct or potential 
interest in art teaching. Parenthetically, it is assumed that 
general teacher guidance is indispensable. What follows 
are suggestions for an empirical measure of how certain 
interests of a high school pupil coincide in part, with those 
of the successful art educator. The devices are reflective of: 
several nonteaching interests of teachers, personal char- 
acteristics frequently present in teachers, school subjects 
traditionally encountered by high school pupils and 
partially necessary for college entrance, and creative 
experiences. 

References to art aim to reflect creative thinking, per- 
ceiving (experiential and behavioral), context, discrimina- 
tion, perception, and projection. ‘‘Performance’’ as such is 
not considered because it seems difficult to isolate it from a 
total experience. The inventory items, as previously sug- 
gested, stem from experience with high school pupils who 
had elected art and college students preparing for the pro- 
fession of art teacher. Because the items are intended for 
purposes of inventory and or self-analysis, there are no 
absolutely right or wrong responses. The empirical, in- 
formal structure of the items implies an absence of sup- 
portable statistical evidence. Validation would probably 
have to be based on introspective analysis since no attempt 
has been made to put any results on a quantitative basis. 

For present purposes there are ten types of inventory 
items that seem to be generally importani to high school 
pupils interested in the profession of art education in the 
public schools. They are offered as a partial aid in recruit- 
ing and subsequently guiding high school pupils into the 
field of art teaching. The items could be administered in 
an ‘armchair’ manner. This method implies a direct pupil- 
teacher relationship. It would also be possible to reproduce 
the items by the mimeograph or hectograph process. The 
students could refer to the reproductions of the two 
paintings and note their answers on the duplicated form. 
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Part 1) High school pupils have many interests. Twenty of 
these interests are listed below. On the lines to the left 
place a check ( v¥ ) mark to indicate your own interests. 


ela Keeps aware of trends in everyday living. 

ein Observes advertising. 

knead Records travel experiences in sketches and/or photography. 
roles Takes part in assembly programs. 

palin Enjoys music experiences. 

cuiat Likes “window shopping.” 

Pett Visits building expositions. 

busin Participates in community religious and social activity. 
enw: Observes human behavior. 

saul Takes an active interest in community improvement. 
Sieies Reads current reporting on art in popular magazines. 
iaikes Participates in community art activities. 

wrasse Appreciates creative dancing. 

soaebik Contributes ideas to the family design of living. 

poshei Selects TV programs on aesthetic bases. 

cides Engages constantly in personal art activity. 

Race Varies art experiences. 

oats Enjoys arranging objects. 

dsteis Visits art museums. 

duke Observes children at work and play. 





Part 2 Observe the drawn shapes. Check ( Vv ) the objects 
to the right for which the shapes would be basic to their 
design. 


ee eS eee cae io chair 
siete headlight ...... hat 
isin bowl sees lamp 
i funnel «see Shade 
capi hub cap __...... radar 


ee Anns ie building __...... looking up 
vical floor pattern...... rotogravure 
wally looking __...... city plan 
down __...... window 
seas lattice 
pares others (write in) 








‘Part 3 The shapes of the two circles can be visually 
changed by drawing only two lines in each circle. The lines 


' should begin and end on the circle. 


Part 4 Listed below are seven materials used 
experiences. 


in. art 
Check ( ¥ ) those experiences that require at 
least two of these materials. 


Materials: flux, engobe, casein, silyer, cardboard, clay, model cement. 


Experiences: ...... — © Sara transparent water color 
seine model theater -sseee bracelet 
ne silk screen .eseee enamel ashtray 
ers mural ..se. table mat 
sesh vase .esse. Ceramic sculpture 
ee etching weseee NECKtI“ 
walaat poster see PQinting 





Part 5 The three linear patterns to the left below are 
partially hidden in the four forms. Place a check ( V) onthe 


form that seems most satisfying. 
< g yi A\| 








Part 6 Indicate your interest in school subjects (other than 
art) by placing an L on the line to the left if you like the 
subject; a D if you dislike the subject. Encircle the L if the 
subject is of special interest. 


peer Algebra -seee Home we Physical 

sei Bookkeeping Economics Education 
neo Biology .sseee Industrial Shop .sseee Physics 

ee" Chemistry ... Languages .eseee SOCial Studies 
sini Dramatics .ssee. Literature see Typewriting 
once English eeeeee Mechanical seeeee United States 
ert Geography Drawing History 
veins Geometry weseee Music see World History 
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Part 7 Observe the line drawings of eleven objects. 
Listed below are twenty-five descriptive words. Select one 
word that indicates your description of the object and write 
7 that word on the line beneath the object. 
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A. 

Modeling Tool Television Sculpture 

Bottle Refrigerator Geographical Globe 
i Package Design Candle Holder Flame 
Jewelry Face of Building Painting 

Chair Seat Clothes Washer Fish Skeleton 

Kitchen Range Air Conditioner Lie Detection Graph 

Highway Cloverleaf Automobile Design Trademark 

Bubble Light Vase Looped Wire 


Japanese Lantern 











Part 8 Alter having observed the three sets of line pat- 
terns, select one set and convert it into a linear cubical 

































































pattern. 
(a) 

1 2 3 
(b) 


Organize the points into a shape by connecting the points 
with straight lines. 





Part 9 Each individual possesses characteristics that be- 


come certain experiences. Check the statements below to 


indicate what kind of person you believe you are at the 


present moment. (“UF"’ indicates uncertainty, fluctuating.) 


YES NO UF 

a ee Enjoy working in groups. 

scicebeee’ \aupegae Mesdeaal Find excuses for my mistakes. 

deisel aialile. > celta Interested in child behavior. 

cilia Participate in community activity. 

oka sade: tele Personal attire is determined by the activity. 
sehae Worry about inability to perform an activity. 
Lainie! iene aie Frequently dependent upon opinions of others. 
salads elie, sauna Refrain from breaking confidences. 

ade Do not hesitate to borrow or lend. 

siidaae. iiienle. amied Complete assignments as soon as possible. 
ee Critical evaluation precedes acceptance. 
Ee Orderliness very important to activity. 

sidan: satiate saad IIIness is frequently experienced. 

oes dais oneal Hesitate to start conversations. 

shih getee abale Unable to take criticism. 

docti. “sabia Willing to speak before groups. 

Josie. sipeinile <cleaaial Many friends rather than a select few. 

sates’ -dlelaii Enjoy planning and guiding the activities of others. 
sieiass cabal -amaaee Recognize the problems of fellow pupils. 

esha | ae aie Remember faces, names and incidents. 











Part 10 Individuals interpret the expressions of man in 
different ways. Write concise (25 words or less) statements 
noting your reaction to each of the following groups of 
visual expressions. 





























4 (Both below) 





























5 (Both below) 





Obviously, there is no finality intended in these self- 
analytical items. Probably as important as any of the 
several procedures in determining the success of an individual 
in art education are the factors of art and human behavior. 
How a pupil conducts himself in the presence of any art 
experience reflects an innate spirit that seems difficult to 
standardize. It is, therefore, very probable that an anec- 
dotal record of the teacher-pupil, person-to-person relation- 
ship may be a most valuable factor in the selection of 
potential art teachers. 
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A prime factor in any human en- 








deavor is to know as early as possible why one is doing 
what one wants to do. A combination of evaluative factors 
emphasizing self-analysis should cause an effective transition 
from a potential art teacher to a successful art education 


student and, ultimately an accomplished art educator. 


Dr. Horace F. Heilman is professor of art education, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. Former editor 
of the Eastern Arts Association Bulletin; he is secretary- 
treasurer (second term), National Art Education Association. 











EVELYN R. ERICKSON 


STYLE SERVICE IN THE ART PROGRAM 


Any device or circumstance which alerts a student to the 
applications and potentials of the field of art is certainly 
in the classification of art education. Such a situation is the 
Style Service on our campus. This experiment was begun 
several years ago in occasional conferences over the desk 
of the author, and a growing counseling service has de- 
veloped into an accomplished fact in the heart of the art 
building on our new campus. Every day men and women 
students find their way to our quarters for help in the under- 
standing of color, line and style in relation to wardrobe 


The director, Evelyn Erickson, discusses with a student the comparative characteristics of high style and classic design. 














The San Francisco State College introduces a style 
service for college students as a feature of the art 
program. This application of art to costume may be 
worth considering on the high school level as well. 


planning. The questions which arise from these con- 
ferences we attempt to answer visually on the student 
instead of by charts and diagrams. Full-length mirrors 
cast the reflection of the person in many colors to 
prove the effect of juxtaposition of color, and importance 
of good line. 

Differences in character of dynamic and static line are 
pointed out whether it involves the tempo of a bow tie or the 
shape of a skirt; textures in men's wear fabrics and neckties 


are tried; buckram hat shapes are used on the women stu- 


The counselor refers to a carefully-collected file of visual 
material to show a student. Another reads fashion magazine. 


dents; varieties of collars and necklines are tried for becom- 
ingness and analysis. Hair style, make-up, and grooming 
problems are attacked when desired, whether for correction 
or for fun of a change. Just a good honest personal evalua- 
tion by the student in a good light, at a full-length mirror, 
will tell him much he did not know about himself. Firsthand 
experimentation is amplified by examples drawn from our 
files and from current fashion magazines, pointing out possible 
solutions for correction problems, as well as suggestions and 
ideas which make visually tangible the principles which have 
been shown. The previous experiences are embodied in our 
basic check sheet under four main topics, namely: wardrobe 
planning, grooming, the wearing of clothes, and the main- 
taining of clothes. 

Beyond the firsthand experience which is had, there 
comes an awareness to the student of the power of color, as 
references are made to general color reactions under varying 
circumstances. He becomes aware that color control may be 
practiced daily in the home as well as in dress. He sees it 
as a part of his life in his business or profession. Beautiful 
line and shape with adjustment to the function of a piece of 
furniture requires the same faculties as the adjustment of line 
and color to the activities of the human body. Pattern and 
texture are chosen with equal discrimination by the designer 
of homes and clothing, as by the painter or the sculptor. The 
principles of balance and rhythm, with their aims of unity 
and emphasis, are the structural backbone of the personal 
arts of dress and interior design, just as they are in all visual 
approach. Seeing what really happens, bringing the fact 
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Experimenting with color, and showing the importance of a 
proper fit. These are a part of each student’s experience. 


to the personal individual level, makes an impression which 
will not be forgotten. 

This Style Service is open daily with appointments of 
thirty minutes, and occasionally one as long as three hours, 
with repeat calls when the occasion demands. The interviews 
are usually singular, but small groups sometimes come to- 
gether to hear about our purpose and procedure as a possible 
aid to them in their future teaching or business careers. Our 
visitants come of their own volition, or as directed by a friend, 
a teacher or counselor, and sometimes by a husband or wife. 

Campus clubs, as well as classes from other departments, 
request talks and demonstrations by the Service. These talks 
take on different emphasis for each group; sometimes stress- 
ing the psychological values of good appearance, other 
times giving ideas for stretching the budget in coordinating 
a wardrobe around a color plan. These occasions present an 
opportunity to explain the Service, and to give statistics on 
the advantages of good appearance to success in living 
situations. Interesting examples of such requests have 
come from the men students preparing for coaching athletics, 
from the business majors, the drama majors, and psychology 
students, among others. So, unveiling the would-be mys- 
teries of color and design to our students takes the wonder 
out of the common misconception of art, and makes of it a 
friendly accompaniment to everyday living. 


Evelyn R. Erickson is associate professor of art at the San 
Francisco State College. She directs this very unique 


and pioneering program. Photographs are by Robert D. Hall 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Water Crayons Weber Costello Co. 
has recently announced a new water-color 
medium in stick form. It is called Water- 
crayons and is well suited to avariety of uses: 
(1) as a dry crayon for coloring or sketch- 
ing; (2) as a dry crayon with the finished 
work painted over with a water-color brush 
to blend the colors; (3) as a dry crayon on 
wet paper; (4) for wet stick painting by dip- 
ping the stick in water before applying to 
paper; (5) for brush application by applying 
the wet brush to the crayon stick and then 
painting as water color or tempera. These 
multi-purpose water crayons are available 
in 24 colors and may be purchased in sets 
of 24 or 12 colors or in solid color packages. 

For a free sample of Watercrayons and a 


colorful folder giving helpful ideas for using 
this medium, please write Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts, 1711 Printers Building, 
Worcester, Mass 


New Films A _ four-page folder from 
Bailey Films highlights two new films, 
offered for sale or rent. According to the 
folder, SPACE, the title of the first film, 
gives five ways of representing space in 
drawing and painting. It also offers sug- 
gested uses for the film and indicates results 


to look for. The other film, DESIGN, shows 
methods of two-dimensional designing and 
some of its uses as well as some results you 
may expect from your pupils. For your free 
copy of the folder that gives complete in- 
formation on these new films and how to 
obtain them, please write Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts, 1711 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for the Bailey 
Films’ SPACE and DESIGN folder. 











picked « 
by professionals 


Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is.stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS} 


drawing pencils 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, HOBOKEN, N. J 
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Using Shellac Recently published and 
free to all who write for it is a 12-page 
booklet, ‘Short Cuts to Savings With Shel- 
lac."’ It consists of about 150 helpful hints 
on how to use shellac to finish and preserve 
things you have around the house and at 
school. A wide variety of subjects is 
covered. Just drop a card or letter to 
Shellac Information Bureau, 65 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Craft Equipment Craftools, Inc., an- 
nounces the publication of a new catalog, 
No. 58. Its 52 pages give very complete 
coverage of tools, equipment and furniture 
for the ceramic, lapidary, jewelry and 
graphic arts shops and school art and craft 
rooms. Whatever your needs in the cate- 
gories covered in this catalog, you'll find 
the items listed, illustrated and priced in a 
convenient, easy to find arrangement. This 
catalog is available without charge to 
schools, institutions, teachers, artists and 
craftsmen. Write for it to Craftools, Inc., 
396 Broadway, New York 13, New York. 





jnited Offer! 


“HOW TO WHITTLE” = 


BOOK PLUS 
X-ACTO KNIFE 


both 
for ee 
only 


GREATEST BARGAIN 
IN X-ACTO HISTORY! 


Nothing devel- 
ops creative 
skills like wood 
whittling. If 
you have never 
tried to whittle 
before here is 
your chance to 
learn quickly 
with the help of our 
excellent “thow to’’ booklet and an X-acto 
replaceable-blade knife for only a quarter 






Boe = a> 


= Son 


Booklet clearly explains how to whittle and 
gives suggestions for making a variety of useful 
items. X-acto knife is made of polished steel 


534” long with patented lock. Blades are re 
versible. Extra blades available 


Available wherever Hobby 
Tools are sold or send 25¢ 
in coin to 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-89 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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SETS, 15 to 60 shades; 85¢ to $3. 





TALENS & SON, INC. « UNION, N. J. 
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Series 


ottved ait Menks 


e Ff x 7956 





Fine lettering —and drawing—demand the versatility and 

- flexibility afforded by today’s selection of Speedball pens. 
Five different styles—36 different points—provide the 
prof al combination to meet practically every con- 


e Helpful and comprehensive lettering charts on request for 
only six cents in stamps. 





Scholastic Award Winner—Opaque Water Colors 
George Nowacki— Age 17 











For the advanced student... 

.. When individual technique and control 
become important, dependable tools are basic 
to the freedom necessary for creative expression. 
The student’s brushes must respond to quick, 
decisive strokes to render expressive lines... 
and they must be equally suited to applying 
a heavy layer of color or controlling a delicate 
wash. Delta’s “Golden Sable” water color 
brushes were designed to answer the needs of 
advanced water color painting within 
school budget requirements. CUOS 





+ 
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Golden sable water color, finest grade 


A superb brush for advance student work 

(high school) in water color painting, both 
opaque and transparent. Made of the finest 
selected golden sable hair, hand-cupped to a firm 
needle-fine point—excellent elasticity 





seamless aluminum ferrule, safe for all mediums 
perfectly balanced, black polished handles 
with rounded ends (no sharp points). 
Standard English sizes 1-12. 


Write today on school stationery for your free copy of the | delta 
28 page “School Approved Brushes by Delta” catalog—1956 edition brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., n. y. 12, n. y. 
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Flo-master felt tip pen 


Teachers who use this all-purpose felt-tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 
wonder how they ever got along without it. 
The Flo-master is a truly universal writing tool 
for paper, wood, glass, metal, cloth, rubber and 
even plastics. Whether you want to make visual 
aids, charts, graphs, maps, posters or flash 
cards... or art or lettering, your Flo-master is 
always ready for instant action — and no clean- 
up afterwards! 
Slim, trim Flo-master 
Pens have interchange- Graphs 
able tips, use brilliant a/ 
instant drying Flo-mas- 

Charts _— ter inks in eight stand- —_ Posters 
a/ ard colors, including a/ 
black. Individual Flo- 

Flash cards master Pens are avail- Visual aids 
able from your school supply, art, or stationery 
center at prices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
sets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
designed especially for Art and Elementary 

School Teachers. Ideal for supply room. 

Get your free copy of the Flo-master School Bul- 
letin showing time-and-money-saving ways to 
ease your work load with this handy felt-tipped 
pen. Write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 625 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Art Room Furniture A catalog offered 
you at no cost by Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company illustrates and describes their new 
line of arts and crafts furniture. This reliable 
and long-established company has, for 
many years, made furniture and equipment 
for school laboratories, industrial arts de- 
partments, printers and other fields. In the 
design of this new addition to their line 
Hamilton has combined color and the 
latest developments in materials and con- 
struction to achieve attractive and functional 
results. The 64-page catalog gives you 
complete information on the art tables, 
easels, art horses, sinks, clay storage units, 
carts, paper storage and all purpose tables, 
as well as other items designed to help 
make your teaching easier. For your free 
copy, simply write Items of Interest Editor, 
School Arts Magazine, 1711 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for 
the new Hamilton catalog 










Drawing Pencils Shown here is a selec- 
tion of drawing pencils manufactured by 
General Pencil Co., 67 Fleet St., Jersey 
City 6, N. J. This long established concern 
has a pencil for every drawing purpose and 
technique, and would be glad to send you a 
folder which illustrates and gives details on 
the line of quality pencils offered you. The 
folder also gives helpful hints on using draw- 
ing pencils and some illustrations of finished 
pencil drawings. For your free copy of the 
folder, please write to Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts Magazine, 1711 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 


Modeling Material A new product de- 
veloped for the art field has recently been 
announced. Called Wonderwood, it's a 
prepared dry mixture of pulverized wood 
to be mixed with water. When mixed it be- 
comes smooth like clay and is easily mod- 
eled or molded. It dries into real wood, 
either in the air or sun, or much faster in a 
kitchen oven. Nine colors are available and 
they may be intermixed in dry or wet form. 
Solid blocks for carving may easily be made 
from Wonderwood; or form a shape by 
modeling when it's semimoist. Complete 
information on mixing and ideas for using 
this material are included in each package. 
Available at art supply, hobby and craft 
stores, or write the manufacturer, Wonder- 
wood Manufacturing Co., Burbank, Calif. 


Your best single source is 
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when it 
comes to 











artists’ material 


More for your 
budget allotment 


Quality 


at the right prices 






















write for school 
brush catalog 


472 West 34th St. 
New York 1,N. Y. 














EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING! 


LOW-COST KILN 

for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 4%” 
diameter and 144” high. It reaches enameling temperature 
quickly and maintains it constantly. All! parts are easily 
replaced at nominal cost 





NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs over 
enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form. 











ENAMELS 

Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents. 
METALS 

All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 
steel which requires no precleaning. 

FINDINGS 

For cuff links, earrings, brooches etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our com- 
plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling. 


DEPT. SA 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


$39 Deerfield Rood Highland Pork, II! 














Designed specifically for large size... heavy style 
lettering and mass composition, SPEEDBALL STEEL 
BRUSH is the answer when speed plus professional 
finish are required. New in design... with exclusive 
features, STEEL BRUSH offers you the advantages 
of even ink flow with no spatter ...no drip. Lets you 
complete each job with new ease and precision... 
gives your work a professional finish that earns 
approval...at the first presentation. Choose the 
STEEL BRUSH for your needs, today. See your local 
art supplier. 


FOR PROFESSIONALS ONLY! 


“SPEED BAI 
STEEL BRUSH 


USE THEM FOR 


@ Large poster @ Auxiliary water 
lettering color brush 
© Opaque fill-ins 


@ Palette knife 
@ Poster color work for oils 


@ Store signs @ Unusual textures, 
@ Price tickets all media 


E-%4"—E-4"—E-%" 
Send for FREE Lesson Charts 


Cc. HOWARD HUNT PEN Co., Camden1, N.u 
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HIGGINS “HIGGINS 


non ve id 


4415 4425 





INKS... 
FOR EVERY 


Waterproof Black 

The International 
Standard of Excellence 
For general use on 
paper and tracing cloth. 


Non-Waterproof Black 


For fine line work 

and washes. 
Removable from plastic 
film by water. 


Waterproof Acetate Black Waterproof Super Black 
For use on plastic film 
and water-repellient 
drafting surfaces. 


A high intensity ink 
for art work with 
brush and pen. 








GRAPHIC 
NEED! 


WITH THE QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 
ONLY THE NAME HIGGINS CAN ASSURE! 


You have used 4415 and 4425, now 
ask your dealer for 4435 and 4445. Ae 


Made in the same tradition, they 


~\ 





furnish a complete answer to 


modern graphic needs. 


The basic 
art medium 
Since 1880 


INK CO. INC. Seats 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK oS 
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good tools for 


BLOCK 








PRINTING 
NY 2 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
e excellent low-cost value 
¢ powerful chuck 
e hand-ground steel cutters 
e Speedball Press and Brayers 
e free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HU NT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


A SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 


ii 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or- 
der today! 





— 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA i 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y. l 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for... i 
{-] Liquid Overglaze Set. deosescesecsenanne \ 
(] Liquid Underglaze Set.................... 5.00 
I will pay shipping charges. i 
NAME___ ou ; ee 
ADDRESS_ a —a 
CITY /ZONE_ = — = 1 
(_] Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, I 
electric kilns and other ceramic J 


supplies. 


“Drakenteld 
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New Plant A new manufacturing plant 
for C. Howard Hunt Pen Company is now 
under construction at Statesville, North 
Carolina. The new plant, to contain ap- 
proximately 75,000 square feet of floor 
space, will replace the Company's present 
manufacturing facilities at Camden, New 
Jersey. The Statesville plant is expected to 
be completed early in 1958. It will be one 
story of brick construction and completely 
air-conditioned. Acreage adjacent to the 
new plant will be available to the Company 
for future expansion. Executive and Admin- 
istrative Offices will remain in Camden. 





New Crayon Assortment Shown here 
is the latest addition to the complete line of 
Crayola crayons and other art media manu- 
factured by Binney & Smith Company. The 
colorful box contains 64 different colors of 
wax crayons (16 of them new), offering you 
an almost unlimited range of brilliant to 
subtle effects. Your school supply dealer 
will be glad to show you this new ‘'64." 
An ingenious feature of this package is a 
crayon sharpener, recessed in the box. 





Buy Christmas Seals 


Crepe Paper Uses Recently published 
by Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, is a 38-page booklet 
offering ideas and suggestions for teachers 
and group leaders. It is not the intent of the 
book to offer directed procedures but to 
point out avariety of waysin which Dennison 
crepe paper and related materials can bring 
new flexibility to your teaching program. 
Conveniently indexed by subject areas with 
tabs along the margin, you'll find suggested 
activities for colorful classroom decorations, 
posters and bulletin boards, dramatics, and 
crafts, plus a section offering techniques for 
making various design elements from crepe 
paper. Once children see the variety of 
uses for crepe paper—in the wide range of 
colors offered by Dennison—they'll think 
of many exciting uses for it not covered in 
this book. We'll be glad to forward your 
order direct to Dennison. Send only fifty 
cents to Items of Interest Editor, School Arts, 
1711 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
and ask for the Paper Arts and Crafts book. 














Announcing the £7 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and 
home ceramic studios. 





ONLY 
FEATURES NEVER BEFORE 


geene® AT so Lowa prick 
DESIGNED FOR seine. use 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
. . or write for complete literature. 


B & | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 








do you see 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


regularly ? 


If not, why not subscribe? You'll have your 
personal copy ready to help you every 
month of the school year. Ten issues, $6.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
OR—Add a subscription for School Arts 


to your next requisition for supplies. 





SCHOOL ARTS 
1711 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 





Please send me the next 10 issues of School Arts 


Send Bill Enclosed is $6.00 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
Street _ 
City ; State 




















EAA Publication In response to many 
requests from nonmembers, this Association 
offers a variety of helpful publications cov- 
ering different areas in art education. The 
following are research bulletins: The Mean- 
ing of Integration for Art Education, 1950, 
fifty cents; Workbooks and Art Education, 
1952, seventy-five cents; Art Education at 
the Junior High School Level, 1953, seven- 
ty-five cents; Aspects of Creativity, 1954, 
seventy-five cents; Art Education for the Ex- 
ceptional Child, 1956, seventy-five cents; 
Research in Art Education, 1957, fifty cents. 
In addition, copies of two yearbooks are 
available: Art Education in a Scientific 
Age, 1952, $3.00; and Sources and Re- 
sources for Art Education, 1954, $3.00. 
There is still another popular title, revised in 
1956: Free and Inexpensive Reference Ma- 
terial, thirty-five cents. Please send orders 
to EAA, State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. Stamps or coin acceptable 
for small orders. 


Audio-Visual Aids Four new publica- 
tions devoted to the effective use of audio- 
visual materials now are available through 
Bell & Howell audio-visual dealers. The 
booklets are designed to help a-v directors, 
ministers, teachers, and industrial users em- 
ploy audio-visual equipment more effec- 
tively. Titles are as follows: Teaching and 
Training with Filmstrips, Teaching and Train- 
ing with Tape Recorders, Teaching and 
Training with Motion Pictures (magnetic 
sound), and Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures (optical sound). Sample 
copies of the booklets can be obtained by 
writing to the Educational Sales Depart- 
ment, Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. Enclose ten 
cents for each booklet requested, to cover 
handling costs. 





Modeling Material Pictured above is 
an example of modeling with Pyrocon, a 
plastic material available in a range of 
brilliant colors, plus white. Pyrocon is 
worked the same as any modeling material 
and, when baked in 350 degrees heat for 
about 15 minutes, it becomes a tough, 
durable, washable plastic that does not 
shrink and may be decorated with crayon, 
paint or other coloring material. In addi- 
tion, it may be formed over all sorts of 
armatures: wire, pipe cleaners, bottles, 
stones, etc. A folder giving full details on 
the technique of using this versatile material, 
plus suggestions for things to make, is yours 
for the asking. Write Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts, 1711 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass., for the Pyrocon folder. 


Brilliant Colors! 





— AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 


The strong, bright colors of Weber Aqua 
print Inks dry with a satiny-smooth finish 
They are easily washed, with water, from 
implements, clothing, and hands . . . and 
they leave no stain. 

Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors: 


Red Magenta Green 
Purple Yellow White 
Orange Brown Black 
Turquoise (Light Blue) Dark Blue 


WEBER WHITE SURFACE 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted on 5-ply wood 
block with a white surface as easy to draw on as 


paper. In all popular sizes from 2x3” to 9x12”. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
IN 4X1” TUBES St. Lovis 1, Mo. 





Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 








“The MARSH 77 is excellent for fast 
work and even helps me to think 
and create rapidly.” 


(Artist) 


No. 5 of a series 












Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 
ing.”” Write today! 


MARSH COMPANY, 32 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 
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HALE A. WOODRUFF 


HONORE DAUMIER, AND THE POWER OF THE BRUSH 


At a time in our history when the lives of so many people in 
so many parts of the world are fraught with turmoil, distress, 
oppression, and even violence, it is well that we look anew 
at a work by the great 19th Century French artist, Honore 
Daumier. It is appropriate that we re-examine this work, 
not only because of its portrayal of the seeming never- 
ending agonies which are inflicted upon mankind, but also 
because of its distinctive qualities as a work of art. In 
addition this work, entitled ‘The Fugitives,”’ is worthy of 
study in the light of the significances it holds in relationship 
to certain aspects of contemporary painting. 

Honore Daumier is probably best known as a carica- 
turist, employing his great talent in a life-long battle against 
the moral and political corruption as well as the military 
horrors of his day. A great humanitarian and a deeply 
sensitive artist, Daumier was able to produce works of 
immense power and persuasiveness. So penetrating were 
the commentaries that came from his crayon and brush that 
the wide popularity which he enjoyed was not always of the 
favorable variety. 

“The Fugitives’ is a symbolic expression rather than a 
depiction of an actuality. It is universal rather than specific 
While it may owe its origin to the wars that 
existed at the time, it is an expression of the artist's feelings 
toward the notion of war and the travail of man as he strives 
to survive the aftermath of war and to seek a new place free 
of violence. In treating his theme, Daumier has employed 
a manner of expression that is appropriate and revealing. 
The bold simplicity of the surging mass carries an impact 
that is immediately sensed. The artist has set a menacing 
stage across which the column of refugees moves in swift, 
“reading from left to right’’ fashion. 


in character. 


The column emerges 
from a turbulent distance, expanding perspective-wise as 
it presses forward toward a hopeful future. The vigorous 
brushwork of Daumier is, by its own nature, essential to the 
characterization. The figures are anonymous, molded as 
one into the total mass. They are not specific persons; they 
are all persons, any persons at any time who find them- 


selves held together by the common bond of misery. Both 


the theme and the direct, honest, and unsophisticated manner 
of painting bring to mind the works of Goya, from whom 
Daumier must have learned much. And the dramatic 
pattern of light and dark, contributing as it does to the total 
impact of the work, is reminiscent of certain paintings by 
Rembrandt. 

Daumier was not a “‘stylist’’ as were many of his con- 
temporaries. He was not a theorist, involved in the various 
“isms'’ and popular fashions of his time. If his paintings 
do have a style, a manner, which is peculiarly distinctive, 
it was never arbitrarily arrived at and imposed upon the 
subject. Daumier's manner developed naturally out of the 
character and exigencies of the subject itself; it was never 
forced. Every movement of his brush is basic to the nature 
of the theme portrayed. Our reponse to his theme is intensi- 
fied by our response to the honest clarity of his brush. This 
is true expressionism, although the application of this term 
to his work would have doubtless been frowned upon by 
Daumier. In expressionism the artist is never a detached 
purveyor or recorder of a theme. He is one with the theme, 
immersing his artistry and human sympathies into its funda- 
mental quality. A careful study of “The Fugitives,”’ a work 
of convincing power, might even suggest that the artist 
Daumier himself was spiritually if not actually a participant 
in this moving drama. 

Contemporary abstract-expressionist painting owes a 
great debt to artists such as Daumier, directly or indirectly. 
Abstract-expressionists today rely largely on the sheer 
impact of the medium itself; pulsating paint, intensely 
applied with deep sensitivity and feeling. Theirs is the use 
of the medium of paint to convey the inner essence and 
meaning of the theme portrayed. 

The transcendental and timeless quality of Daumier's 
“The Fugitives,” 


universally expressionist in treatment, 


establishes him as a modern as well as an old master. 


Hale A. Woodruff, immensely popular with the students at 
New York University, has recently been promoted to a full 


professorship in art education. Sincere congratulations! 
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Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


GOOD BOOKS 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 





GR Art Today, by Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, and 
Gerald Hill. Third edition of a widely used text and reference 
on the application of art to human needs, home, community. 
Highly readable. 553 pages, profusely illustrated. $6.50 














*List of many recommended books 
will be sent upon your request 









Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 
and development, using different media. 541 pages. $5.90 





Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 






EJ Creative Art and Crafts, by Elsie Dorsey. Help in 
developing a creative art program in the elementary school. 
Suggested materials and methods. What to expect at various 
age levels. A fresh supply of ideas. 88 pages. $4.00 





Enameling Principles and Practice, by Kenneth F. 
Bates. This book fills the need of both experienced and stu- 
dent craftsmen. Visual treatment is emphasized; processes 
explained fully and simply. Illustrated. 208 pages. $3.95 














CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


Gl The Complete Book of Pottery Making, by JohnB. 1711 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Kenny. A practical and stimulating guide, giving full cover- 














age to the subject. Over 350 illustrations offer help in mas- Please send book(s) | have circled: . FY 23 4 85 SS 9 





tering techniques in all phases of ceramics. 242 pages. $7.50 





| My payment is enclosed. (| Send bill payable in 30 days. 









Artin the Schoolroom, by Manfred L. Keiler. Revised 
edition of a book written to give practical help to elemen- 
tary teachers with little or no formal training in art. 130 
tested art activities for year-round use. 230 pages. $4.50 
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\ UNEQUALLED FOR PERFORMANCE 
ELECTRIKILN.. ur ' FLOQUIL COLORMASTER KIT 


classroom with a thousand 
: fe ¥ uses 





















ba 
Indispensable to all teachers—for 
quick, clean posters—signs—flashcards 






Harrop ElectriKilns are ideally 
suited for classroom use. . . sim- 







































































ple in design, reliable in operation. ne = . aa 
Beched by yours of experience oom graphs—drawings-sketches, etc. 
in kiln design for school, Cartooning Plus Good Drawing, Weaver $3.75 ¥: 
laboratory and industry Creative . th C Sensis 3.95 This economical, necessary Kit is a portable art de- 
- + + variety of bench ee ae ‘ partment. Practical, useful, handy and compact. 
and Goes wee. Exploring Papier Mache, Betts 6.00 Contains 8 brilliant instant drying, Dri-Ink colors, 
Your One Reliable Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos, Cloth Binding 5.75 8 wide-width felt nib applicators ear my - 
Paper Binding 3.50 niy 3. 
Source for Supplies 
Mask Making, Creative Methods and Techniques, Other FLOQUIL Products: 
..- Glazes, Lustres, Baranski 5.50 , 
Col Tool FLO-PAQUE— America's 
ae Se a Murals for Schools, Randall 5.95 most versatile colors. A 
n ov Ss. P h 7 
PPmes: New HTL-16, Cone 8, WW 2300°F, | Pore’ Sculpture, Johnston ra sag gy see emer 
é Planning and Producing Posters, del emos 3.75 in color. Fast drying-pig- 
Write for free catalog on ElectriKilns and supplies Wiss: Rates end Puan, dhaees 475 mented for sag pecow — 
sur s 
ELECTRIKILN DIVISION OF 100 Years of Costumes in America, Kerr 4.95 a De aie rates 
J . 
Honnrop Conamic Suwiee Co. anything from 
PORTFOLIOS abrics to tig- 
DEPT. S$, 3470 £. FIFTH AVE., COLUMBUS 19, OHIO COLORMASTER KIT wines. Easier 
American Costumes (Interpretive), Kerr 1.50 : 
to use. More durable. Washable. Apply free 
Ast Metal Gate, deLemes 2.50 brush, with stencils, etc. 31 beautiful, light-fast 
Modern Lettering, Andreyeff 1.50 intermixable colors. Large handy Kit (10 colors 
with glaze and solvent) Only $3.95 
) yw FLO-PAQUE GILT COLORS—17 true sparkling 
fy non-tarnishable metallic colors. Kit Only $4.25 
CALIFC : 
é FINEST Order from the following sources, Money back guarantee on all Floquil products 
or The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers Send your order today or write for literature to: 
PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS ; Wi he ‘ 
Printers Building 
offer Teachers and Students Worcester 8, Massachusetts 









TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


“Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble colors" 


FLOQUIL DEPT.SA-8 COBLESKILL,N. Y. 













ALABAMA: 
TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE Standard Schoo! Service, 3827 First Ave. N., Birmingham 6 
} GLAZES CALIFORNIA: 
| “Innumerable glaze combinations” Sather Gate Book Shop, 2335 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 4 
A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 
TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES COLORADO: 
“Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes” American Schoo! Supply Co., 1514 Arapahoe St., Denver 2 
; ; : : ILLINOIS: 
Write for complete information on Ceramichrome's Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 29 
brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 East Ontario Street, Chicago Moist Easily Workable 
solution to promoting a more balanced and successful LOUISIANA: 
school ceramic art program. F. F. Hansel! Bros., 131 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 12 . 
Jenkins Book Co., 740 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 12 Natural Body Buff Firing 





MASSACHUSETTS: , ° ° 
Campbell and Hall, Inc., 989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17 Maturing Range:1 800 F. to 2200 F 
2111 West Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif J. L. Hammett Co., Kenda!! Square, Cambridge 42 

H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington Street, Springfield " i f d i 
MINNESOTA: xcellent tor modeling, 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 55 East Sixth St., St. Pau! 1 


MISSOURI: 
Hoover Bros., Inc., 1020 Oak Street, Kansas City 6 


Here's a buy! NEW JERSEY: also available 


Baker and Taylor Co., Route 22, Hillside 


ARTISTA FRESCOL at half price J. L. Hammett Co., 2393 Vaux Hall Road, Union Dry Powdered Clay and 


NEW YORK: Red Terra Cotta Clay with Grog. 
Acme Code Company, 507 West 33rd Street, New York 1 
American News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York 13 
American Seating Co., 935 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 
J. L. Hammett Co., 89 Broad Street, Lyons 

Peckham Little Co., 232 West 18th Street, New York 


NORTH DAKOTA: The Zanesville Stoneware Co. 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 















turning, and all creative uses. 





No. D-55 
Regularly 
$1.00 











For further information write: 









aRTista ™ 














Penni TuOmmaut OKLAHOMA: 
dss FRESCOL 5 colors Dowling, Inc., 2nd and Broadway, Oklahoma City P. O. BOX 580—ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
Oklahoma Seating Co.. 19 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 2 
ety TCO arene and brush OREGON 
K, Gill =. 408 S.W. Fifth Avenue, Portland 4 \ S 

elect Your Own 
H PENNSYLVANIA: sa ae sa 
Our Price $6. 60 Dozen $72: 00 gross William M. Bains, 1808 Ransteaod Street, Philadelphia 3 PRECIOUS STONES 
Garrett-Buchanan Co., 12 South 6th Street, Philadelphia 6 Inspiring nenetion sent on 30 day 

approval ‘ay only for what you ke 
arnt mer’ c sae eel ah ai eee Pc \ ~ Expertly cut and polished fangee tone. 
Write on your letterhead for 200- as Fa ee pale Sipe : a WHITE, PBA she ene Ow 
page catalogue “An Encyclopedia = . Hoover Bros., Inc., 1305 North 14th Street, Temple P.O, Box 15 
of Art Supplies” The Methodist Publishing House, 1910 Main Street, Dallas 1 JOHN J. BA RRY CO.5 DETROIT. 39 MICH. 

Practical Drawing Co., 2205 So. Lamar Street, Dallas 2 IMPORTERS OF Arey -- Hedy 






WASHINGTON: 


ARTHUR BROWN & — * John W. Graham & Co., 707-711 Sprague Avenue, Spokane 6 
2 West 46th St. New York 36, N.Y. J] CANADA (price: slichily bichon): SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 


, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, o dmonton 
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Send TODAY for your 
FREE copy of the 
brand new Craftint Artists’ 
Materials Catalogue No. 46. 
It contains 160 full-color 
pages of valuable infor- 


mation for you. 


=| Craftint 
ee 


<--—— ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Z eG tdi 


tp ~+// 


USE a dependable single source 

for the finest artists’ materials in the 
world..... for a broad Craftint- 
Devoe line of Show Card Colors + 
Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists’ 

Water Colors + Artists’ Specialties 
and Staples - School Supplies « 
Brushes - Craftint Papers and Pads + 
Shading Mediums + Drawing Inks « 
PLUS Hobby and Crafts Supplies 


and many other top-level products. 


THE Craftint NS co. 


New York . 


Cleveland ° Chicago 


MAIN OFFICE: 1615 COLLAMER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 











to Decorate 
fou (usta 


on IN OUR CATALOG 


Handsome items: wooden Boxes, Plates, Bracelets, etc., all 
ready for design and decoration—practical pieces—low 
cost—an exciting variety—prompt shipping service. No 
charge for catalog—please write. 
“u“ “u“ 
POPULAR O-P CRAFT “HOLDIT 
This handy holder has a metal clip 
that expands to a big capacity. Bass- 
wood—3 14" dia. x 3” high, completely 
assembled. Colors beautifully. 


Prices O-P Craft “HOLDIT” No. 533 

1Only . $.35ea. 3610143 . $.28ea. 

2to35. .30ea. 1440rmore .25ea. 
Plus Postage 


SEND TODAY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 








MOSAIC PLASTIC TILES 


Cut your mosaic craft budget in half. Use Cleveland 
Crafts’ new plastic tiles for your classroom mosaic 
activities. Tiles +4” square; uniform in size and thick- 
ness. Available in all popular colors. Send for 
large sample package containing 

1,000 tiles in assorted colors. $ 3 . 50 


Only... 
Complete Line of Ceramic Tiles Also Available 
SEND FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707 Euclid Avenue 34 Elmwood Parkway 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 35, Illinois 


4 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


per Pkg. 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 









On Using Scrap Materials James A. 
Walker of Flint, Michigan, says: ‘‘Believe 
me, your October editorial is excellent. 
Practice in making a recreation room must 
have helped you hit the discarded materials 
nail on the head but squarely. | could say 
more, but probably not as well, about art 
people who live and eat scrap materials. 
Please excuse my note. | could not resist 
complimenting you on your nail pounding.”’ 


NAEA Seeks a Secretary A letter from 
the National Art Education Association 
asks our help in securing candidates for the 
new position of executive secretary. This is 
in keeping with the plans to establish a 
national office in the NEA building in 
Washington. Candidates should have a real 
professional enthusiasm for the art educa- 
tion field and be able to transmit it to others. 
They should be able to work effectively with 
various groups and individuals. Among the 
duties are promotion, program coordination, 
editing of publications, and business ad- 
ministration. The proposed salary range 
is from $7500 to $9000, depending upon 
background of training and experience. An 
appropriate retirement program will be es- 
tablished. Budget items include allowances 
for travel, secretarial help, and office 
expenses. Further information may be se- 
cured by writing the chairman of the selec- 
tion committee, Dr. Reid Hastie, Depart- 
ment of Art Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


On Themes for the Year A number of 
letters from prospective contributors ask us 
for a list of the monthly themes around which 
this volume of School Arts is being devel- 
oped. Writers should keep in mind that 
articles for any specific issue should be re- 
ceived at least four months in advance. Also 
that articles on any subject of general inter- 
est to our readers are welcome at any time. 
In order to make each issue as useful as 
possible, we include some articles that are 
not on the monthly theme. Therefore it is 
well to submit articles just as soon as the 
spirit moves, without waiting for any date. 


SCHOOL ARTS THEMES, 1957-58 


September, Children and Creative Expression 
October, Learning How to Draw and Paint. 
November, Understanding and Enjoying Art. 
December, Paper as a Creative Art Medium. 
January, Crafts in the School Art Program. 
February, Old and New in Art Materials. 
March, Art and the Classroom Teacher. 
April, Developing a Balanced Art Program. 
May, New Teachers and Tomorrow's Art. 
June, Children's Art in Our One World. 


A folder of Suggestions for Writers may be 
secured by writing to the Editorial Office, 
400 Woodland Dr., Buffalo 23, New York. 
This includes suggestions on preparing the 
manuscript as well as tips on selecting and 
mailing the illustrations to be submitted. 














Secondary Art and Human Behavior The high school 
art teacher who is aware of the general education values of 
art in the secondary school program finds it necessary to bea 
student of human behavior as well as a specialist in the arts. 
It is not that she puts less emphasis on the realization of art 
values than the art teacher who is thus unaware but rather 
that she sees the development of art values in close relation- 
ship to the psychological and social needs of the teen-agers 
in her classes. Such a teacher places premium on helping 
youth not only to develop ability to use freedom to express 
and to create but also to take increasing responsibility for 
their own actions. That is, she helps them to move in the 
direction of self-discipline. This involves helping them to 
develop through their art greater sensitivity to, among other 
things (1) the ideas and feelings they choose to incorporate 
via art media into visual art form and (2) the possible mean- 
ing or significance these ideas and feelings have for them. 
The illustrations reproduced on this page are the work of a 
10th grader who is privileged to have such an art teacher. 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Illustration 1 is representative of the free sketches which 
are found on the pages of this student's academic classes 
notebook. He has found his art teacher to be one of several 
adults who has a sincere interest in him as a person and, 
consequently, feels free to share such drawings with her. 
This trusting relationship makes it possible for her to talk 
with him, to learn to know him better, and thus, to work 
with him more intelligently and effectively in class situations. 
From a relatively uncooperative adolescent he has de- 
veloped over a period of several months into one of the 
more responsible workers in the art room. Illustration 2 is a 
portion of a sketch . . . a first step in the working out of some- 
thing more ambitious. Illustration 3, a tempera painting, 
represents a version of the idea of “violence” which evi- 
dences itself even in some of the work done in the class. 
This as well as other art efforts which may be less “‘shocking’’ 
in idea indicates his growth in ability to (1) use art media 
more freely and expressively and (2) work in terms of 
aesthetic unity. 

The effective secondary school teacher in addition to 
being a creative artist in her own right must also work 
creatively with the adolescents in her classes. This means 
being alert to boys and girls as human beings and helping 
them through their art to become more sensitive, discrimi- 
nating and responsible people. 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


By a student, Landon High School, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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A NEW ART FILM SERIES... 


child art aside nature 


bev 5 and dle ing * insects anc painting 


Teaching students to 


tand, and appreciate nature 
and its relationship to art expression is the primary objective of these three films 
Children in the films interpret their own experiences by using 
inexpensive and easily obtained art materials. Produced and directed by Frank Bach 
and James Schinneller, Education and Art Education Departments, University of Wisconsin 


Each film 6 minutes 





color and sou 


set of three $165 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS + WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG + TODAY! 


pave an d mosa ics 


observe, unders 





00 


nd; Rent $3 









00, Sale $60.00. 

















FOR ALL AGES 


Over 5,500 fine arts subjects avail- 
able both as slides and as prints 


All prints 5% by 8 inches, 2% 
cents each. 


Free sample prints and brochures 
of special selections. 


Complete 204-page catalog, 50 
4 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 


15 Brattle Street 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 








How to create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 


by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor of School Arts, 
Professor of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


TO TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS 


$5.00 
a 





You'll like every page of 
this book because it gives 
you the materials and 
methods for developing 
and experimenting with 
jewelry designs that can 
> used by you individu- 
ally and for your jewelry 
classes, too 

You'll learn how original 
designs are developed 
and see illustrations of 
excellent original designs 
developed by others. 
333 plates include illus- 
trations of 1117 jewelry 
items, designs, and steps 
in process. 

Send for your copy of 
JEWELRY MAKING 
with its 200 pages filled 
with practical help and 
inspirational suggestions. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
1711 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send me “JEWELRY MAKING” 
C) Bill me for $5.00 plus 12¢ postage. 


today. 
C) | enclose $5.00. 


“A distinguished contribution . . 
literature dealing with the nature of crea- 
tive activity in both graphic and plastic 
form. . 
teachers.’ 


Children’s Art 


by Miriam Lindstrom 


Traces the development of visualization 
in children. 
painting or drawing and what children’s 
art means to them. Of enormous interest 
to both teachers and parents. 
trations, 15 in color. 


Emphasis is on the act of 


72 illus- 
Paper, $1.50 


The Unfolding of 
Artistic Activity 


Its Basis, Processes, and Implications 
by Henry Schaefer-Simmern 


to the 


. particularly welcome to art 


‘Art Education Illus., $5.00 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Address: Berkeley 4, California 

















TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


that will help you in 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Our illustrated Catalog describes 
and prices all the necessary tools 
and supplies you'll need. For 
schools—homes—shop crafts—ort 
courses. Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction aids are also listed 
You can enjoy making hundreds 
of useful, attractive articles in 
wood, metal, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW 





ART FILMS 


ee 


In the area of mosaics the Immacu- 
late Heart College staff and students 
have produced three of the best film 
strips on mosaics that | have seen. 
This group of three films is callec 
“Mosaics for All.” In the first film 
strip we see a simple, inexpensive 
way of making mosaics. In the sec- 
ond we go on to more complicated 
and richer mosaics with more pro- 
fessional materials. In the third, we 
see new experiments using melted 
glass. These examples have the 
marvelous direct quality and the ex- 
citement and motion that is so char- 
acteristic of this school. The photog- 
raphy again repeats this special 
quality of strong, exciting design and 
is probably the best photography | 
have seen in a film strip. This film is 
distributed by International Film Bu- 
reau, 67 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

While on the subject of mosaics | 
must mention a film which shows some 
very adventurous people engaged in 
a most daring project. To come to 
the point, doing a very large mural 
with the cooperation of an entire 
school. This film from Paul Cox 
Coast Visual Education Company, 
5620 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
California goes under the simple 
name “‘Mosaic.’’ We find a pro- 
fessional artist designing a large 
mosaic mural for a school, At this 
point we are still on familiar ground. 
When the school and artist embark 
on an expedition to the beach, to 
collect stones and shells to be used in 
the mosaics, we are beginning the 
big adventure. We progress from 
there, with the children, in the execu- 
tion of the mural. This is a well pro- 
duced film which shows us a great 
deal about how to make a mural and 
how to embark on one of the most 
complicated student-teacher Projects 
| have ever seen. 





Thames Leckie, who rovteus ot (sil 
our readers, is assistant professor of ari 
and art education, University of 0 
Address: 143 College of Architecture « 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann At 









EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman is coordinator for the art education 
program at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


George Biddle has written a passionate book summing up a 
lifetime of involvement with artists and art, The Yes and 
No of Contemporary Art (Harvard University Press, 
1957), Price, $5.00. His strong feeling for every artist 
and every artistic movement of the last forty years makes 
this volume highly readable because it is occasionally re- 
freshing to read a partisan author. Biddle attacks many 
aspects of modernism, particularly abstract expressionism, 
which he regards as an artistic dead end. His attack is not 
the ignorant assault of the Philistine, but rather the protest of 
a lover of “humanistic” art who feels betrayed. His own 
experience with the Federal Art Project in the thirties and 
with the Mexican mural movement has given him a great 
sympathy for art which is close to the people, close to their 
needs and understanding. He has a strong interest in 
what he calls the “democratization of art’ and in this desire 
most of us would agree with him. Of course, meaningful- 
ness to the masses is not the only criterion of aesthetic 
excellence, although it ought to give us pause if most of 
what is considered excellent in artistic circles finds no 
popular acceptance at all. 

Biddle very rightly says: ‘Today in America this normal, 
healthy, human appetite for the enjoyment of art is being 
frustrated. It is being frustrated by the snobbism of some of 
our musuem directors and art critics, who are a little be- 
wildered and afraid... ."" He identifies some of the bewilder- 
ing and obscurantist comment which passes for art criticism 
in authoritative magazines. To the lover of art as well as 
the lover of sweet reason, much of the verbiage about the 
modern movements is pure twaddle. But we must not let 
bad writing obscure any excellence or originality which 
may exist. Biddle is, | think, for the most part balanced in 
his views. He does, however, hint too strongly that artists 
he disagrees with are charlatans. But that is always the 
defect of a strongly partisan approach. The reader will 
enjoy his anecdotes about famous artists and personages, 
Biddle’s thoughtful remarks on Art and Government, Art 
and Society, Art and Communication, and his references to 
thinkers like Ortega y Gasset, Croce, Dewey, Venturi, 
Santayana, Giedion, et al. Excerpts from Mr. Biddle’s 
diary give the volume a personal flavor which adds zest to 
the people and issues he is discussing. 
enjoy and be instructed by this book. 

Reinhold has published two books by Ernest W. Watson 
called Course in Pencil Sketching, Book 2 and Book 3. 
Each volume sells for $2.50 and is very handsomely pro- 
duced. Of course, Watson has been a very prolific author 
for his own publishing firm and a conservative influence in 
American art through his magazine, The American Artist. 


I think you will 


His pencil renderings of trees, boats, and harbors are crisp, 
competent and highly predictable. He is much addicted to 
the use of photographs as source material—something which 
| find wrong in an artist with a naturalistic style. He has a 
formula for water, for palm trees, moss-draped trees, and for 
stone walls. These pictures lack any feeling for design or 
for values other than the picturesque. These negative 
examples are useful, | think, for pointing out contemporary 
art which is sterile, academic, and devoid of significant 
human feeling. This is really a surprising book. 

Art for the High School is part of a graded series en- 
titled Growing With Art, published by the L. W. Singer 
Company in Syracuse (Price, $1.44). The author, Maud 
Ellsworth, has tried to include problems in a number of media, 
pottery, jewelry and sculpture and an introduction to design. 
This is a workbook, something unusual in the art teaching 
field, and | don’t know quite how to accept it. | can see its 
usefulness for the general classroom teacher in the ele- 
mentary grades who does not feel confident about her 
ability to teach art. But art in the high school program 
should be taught bya specialist, for whom a workbook would 
be, if not an insult, superfluous. | would also quarrel with 
the language which is addressed to the student; it is some- 
what patronizing, would be resented by the adolescents | 
have known. How will the high school student accept the 
following (p. 27): “Put a list of words on the chalkboard 
that suggest emotions, such as: terror, whoopee!, depressed, 
or frustration.” Aside from the English, “whoopee” is 
rather dated, isn't it? 

Art Education in Modern Elementary Schools is o 
publication of the Long Island Art Teachers Association, 
published by Otto Schmid & Son, Price $3.25. Over 
twenty-four teachers have collaborated to produce a work- 
able, practical art program for the elementary school. 
Howard Conant in his introduction stresses that the volume 
is the result of successful practice. These authors make the 
important point that key ideas underlie all techniques. 
Therefore, along with the chapters on collage, murals, 
ceramics, stained glass, etc., is a very sound chapter on the 
aims of the whole enterprise, the conceptual equipment 
without which a teacher is merely running a shop. The first 
part of the book is therefore devoted to concepts in ele- 
mentary art, and the second part deals with materials and 
techniques. This book ought to have a salutary influence 
among general classroom teachers, and | think art teachers 
will enjoy its concise presentation and broad coverage. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1711 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
bert A. Choate, Dean 

Professional a With a Strong Liberal 

Arts Background Towards BFA and MFA Degree 


DRAWING © PAINTING @® ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR DESIGN © ART TEACHER TRAINING 
® ADVERTISING DESIGN ® 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
David Aronson, Chairman, Division of Art 


84 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





COURSES by MAIL 


IN CREATIVE PAINTING, 
MODELING AND DRAWING 


Ralph M. Pearson's 
Design Workshop 


Nyack, N.Y. 









ADVERTISING ART @ ILLUSTRATION 
6300 EUCLID AVENUE 


Cleveland’”” 












36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual items 
and Interesting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
and CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains Easy 
“Show How” Instructions on many 
Types of Craft Work. Lists over 100 
inexpensive booklets. SEND FOR 
FREE HELPFUL CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. C-330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


NOVEMBER 1957 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 





Boston Museum School 46 
Boston University * 46 
Cooper School of Art 46 
Design Workshop ; 46 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Binney & Smith, Inc. Cover II 
Milton Bradley Company 4 
Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc. 41 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. 42 
Cush &D Mig. Co. 34 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 33 
Floquil Products, Inc. 4l 
M. Grumbacher 34 
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C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 33, 35, 36 
Lewis Artist Supply Co. 46 
Marsh Company 37 
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Bailey Films, Inc. 44 
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University Prints oie 6 5 ; ad 
CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 
B & I Manufacturing Co. 36 
Ceramichrome Laboratories 41 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 36 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 41 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 46 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 34 
CRAFT MATERIALS 
John J. Barry Co. 41 
Bergen Arts & Crafts . 46 
Cleveland Crafts Co. 42 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 46 
J. L. Hammett Company 44 
J. C. Larson Company 46 
Lily Mills Company 46 
Nu Media 46 
O-P Craft Company 42 
Sax Bros., Inc. 46 
School Products Co. 46 
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FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 3 
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Dremel Manufacturing Co. Cover III 
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RIM EDIA-” 


WATER SOLUBLE 
_— TEXTILE COLORS 


DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 
Perfect for new and different CHRISTMAS projects 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE—DEPT. AA 
NU MEDIA ¢ FARIBAULT, MINN. 





What’s Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-11. 


SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 








BUYING GUIDE 


Especially helpful to art and craft teachers; 
you'll find hundreds of quality items to help 
make your teaching easier—tesults more excit- 
ing: craft materials and supplies of all kinds, 
plus a complete line of art supplies. 


Write today for your FREE catalog. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-117 2312 National Road Wheeling, W.Va. 








HANDBWEAWVERS 


Order your Cotton, Linen 
and Wool Yarns from 









A wide range of yarns and other 
weaving ear PTT Mehaeliicicl! mele 


Lily Mills Co. 
rect from Manufacturer. Write for ly s Co 
color samples & price lists today SHELBY, 

NORTH CAROLINA 





TWO BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS FREE TO TEACHERS 


oe LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 


2) | METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 


L6. LARSON C0. Dept. 7410, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
NEW fully illustrated 1958 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on school letterhead 
(OTHERS 25c) 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
3517C RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 














“Palette Patter” keeps you posted 
on the latest and best in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy. 


Write to-Dept. SA-11 







ABTEST Surrey <€oO 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2. MICH 








a EWELRY 
if requested = School 
sterhead or send 25c to: 
_.BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
> 300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 


DEPT. SA-11 












SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN SCHOOL ARTS 











ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


I have often wished that | could think of some question to 
write so that the answer might be of help to your readers but 
till now I’ve been unable to think of such a question. | do 
have a question though | hope you will be able to answer. 
This problem of mine is of an individual nature but maybe 
it will also be of value to your column. Let me explain. | am 
a first year art teacher in a small school system which has 
never had a very comprehensive art program. This fact 
led me to believe (and also the fact that when I arrived 
here | had no help whatsoever) that this department should 
have a course of study of some sort for the school and for 
any one who would be interested or need information on the 
art program. A course of study which was arranged 
effectively would also help me in giving a clearer picture 
of art to my students. 

The final result is that | am planning to make such a 
course of study but am having quite a bit of trouble. | 
have looked at two courses of study which | was able to 
obtain from friends but find them poor. My question then 
is this: Would you have, or know where | might find a good 
example or full course of study for grades seven and eight, 
and for high school art? Any help you might be able to 
give me with my difficult task would be greatly appreciated. 
Michigan. 


Your question is one common to many teachers. You will 
find some agreement among school faculties and students in 
wishing for definite guidance. Art teachers frequently 
decry the lack of understanding shown by school adminis- 
trators. At the same time art educators have shown con- 
siderable reluctance to put their beliefs down in black and 
white. Presently the trend seems to be toward going on 
record with some standards or guides for learning in art 
education. 

You are now in a stronger position as you have worked 
through your problems of teaching during your first year. 
You are more able to tackle the planning of a guide for 
your students in art. You can recall the reactions of your 
students to the material you presented. You know a little 
more about what the community expects art to be. You 
have lived through a school term of art service to the school: 
posters, dance decorations, stage design, et cetera. 

Studying student, school and community needs is a good 
place to start your preparation. You might familiarize 
yourself with the Owatonna Art Education Project, number 
4, Art for Daily Living by Edwin Ziegfeld and Mary 
Elinore Smith. Although this was published more than ten 
years ago you may find in it helpful suggestions for the study 
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of your community. You can build a file of community art 
resources. This could include such things as addresses of 
places of aesthetic significance for group or individual 
visits; lists of public buildings where form, related to func- 
tion, can be seen; sources from which scrap materials may 
be obtained; lumber mill, leather factory, metal shop; 
names of local artists and craftsmen who could be dem- 
onstrating guests of your classes. 

Your study of students will go beyond what they may 
express as needs they recognize. This step of planning 
with them is very important. Any good book on adolescent 
psychology will serve as a refresher course on the needs of 
youth. Of help will be books like Lowenfeld’s Creative 
and Mental Growth; Art and Youth published by the State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia, as a tentative 
guide to curriculum development in art education. The 
Board of Education of the City of New York published in its 
1954-1955 series a curriculum bulletin in art for grades 7, 
8, 9, and 10. Art Education During Adolescence by 
Gaitskell and Gaitskell is firmly founded on careful research 
and succinctly presented. Books such as these would be of 
much assistance in your sketching out an over-all plan. 

Then, with the understanding and backing of the school 
administration, why not invite interested and_ influential 
people in the community to meet and form an art advisory 
council. This could be one of your most effective means 
for furthering communication and interpretation of your art 
program as well as an invaluable aid in formulating it. For 
other suggestions you might see the chapter on Public 
Relations that Carl Reed includes in his book Early Adoles- 
cent Art Education recently published by Charles A. 
Bennett Company. You may have your local library 
borrow from the state or university libraries copies of state 
or city guides for art education for you and your advisory 
arts council to use. A work plan and a regular work sched- 
ule will help move your plans along. Have a goal but 
refrain from rushing too swiftly to grasp it. Learning is a 
process! Your art guide may always be considered a tenta- 
tive one, which is under study, evaluation and revision. Can 


you provide a guide that is definite and yet fluid and 
flexible? 





Dr. Baumgarner will be happy to receive your questions at 
the address shown above. Questions of general interest to 
readers will be answered on this page. Unfortunately, she 
just doesn't have time to answer every letter individually. 
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Automation and Education — coors 








In one of the men’s lavatories at the college where | teach 
is a new-fangled automatic paper-towel dispenser that hands 
out only one sheet at atime. After you pull out one sheet 
a full minute elapses (so it seems) before the next towel 
may be removed. This device is intended to discourage 
waste and thus to help keep taxes down in the state of New 
York. Now, | am one of those two-towel men, and every 
time | stand there waiting for the next towel to be released | 
almost blow a fuse. It is one thing to have a concerned 
parent dole out candy bars one at a time to a child, and 
quite another thing to have a patronizing machine restrict 
the number of paper towels a full-grown man can use. | wash 
my hands several times a day, and every time | stand there 
patiently awaiting the next towel, and listening to the click- 
click-click-click as the mechanical brain makes up its mind 
to issue it, | expect to hear a tape recording say, ‘‘One towel 
is enough for you." We hear a lot about automation these 
days, and as | stand there in irreverent obedience to this 
rectangular robot | ask myself: ‘‘Is this the beginning of the 
end; has automation finally slipped into education by way 
of the men's lavatory?” 


Laugh if you will, but this paper-towel machine is not a 
great deal different than the three teaching machines 
recently demonstrated by their inventor, Dr. B. F. Skinner, 
a professor at Harvard University. One machine, intended 
to help develop reading readiness, selects a simple problem 
and several alternate answers. The pupil chooses what he 
believes to be the correct answer and pushes a button beside 
it. If his choice is correct the machine advances to the next 
problem. If his answer is wrong, he remains there like a fool 
in front of this machine (like | do in the men's lavatory) until 
he pushes the correct button. The other two machines, 
designed for more involved problems, substitute a crank 
and a lever for the push-button. But the principle is pretty 
much the same; the student stands (or sits) helpless before 
the machine until he correctly guesses the one right answer 
that the sheet-iron monster has in mind. There can be no 
dallying and daydreaming, no qualified answers. A\ll the 
live teacher has to do is to feed the questions and correct 
answers into the machine, and oil it regularly. 


Closed-circuit television has been perfected to the point 
that a camera can be placed in an unattended study hall 
and project the activities there on a picture tube in the 
principal's office (or more likely beside his secretary's desk). 
When anyone starts throwing erasers an SOS can be sent 
to the nearest teacher. This mechanical stinker can even 
take a picture of the episode of the moment so that it can be 
used in a discussion with the pupil and his parents, eliminat- 
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ing all equivocation just as radar does in checking speeding. 
Along the same vein is the article by Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, 
director of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, who 
argued in the Farm Journal and Country Gentleman for 
March 1956 that ‘‘we have teachers enough—tright now.” 
Dr. Eurich suggests that teaching be done by a relatively 
few master teachers, in large classes, using television and 
other aids. Routine duties would be cared for by cadets and 
nonteaching assistants. He states that “a really good 
teacher can teach 100, 1,000, or 25,000 pupils." Teachers 
participating in this mass education technique would be 
relieved of chores and extracurricular responsibilities within 
the school and in the community which now require so much 
time and energy. 


Now, | have always maintained that if a teacher could have 
a full-time policeman and a full-time secretary as assistants 
that he could do four times as much teaching. Neverthe- 
less, the good doctors who advocate mass methods and push- 
button pedagogy base their plans on the hypothesis that the 
main function of the teacher is to teach—and to teach facts. 
Just to be ornery, | am going to take the position that only 
a small percentage of the teacher's highest efforts should 
be devoted to teaching, and to teaching facts in the usual 
sense of the words. We might scare up a few Billy Sundays 
and Bishop Sheens who could motivate and educate millions 
of children in a narrow area, and in an impersonal way. We 
could prepare standardized presentations of subject matter 
for the millions, on motion pictures and on tape recordings. 
We could wire up each child's seat with electricity so that 
he gets a shock when he gets out of line with the magic eye. 
We could turn over reports and records to an |.B.M. machine. 
Most of ‘‘us average teachers’’ would have to decide whether 
to go on social security (which wouldn't ease the tax burden) 
or to train as mechanics to operate the various gadgets which 
transmit this package culture to a standardized generation. 


The fallacy in all these arguments for gimmicks and gadgets 
is that they fail to take into account the differing personali- 
ties of each uniquely individual child. It is the main function 
of education to develop the creative potentialities in each 
child, not to transmit an officially-sanctioned kind of package 
culture. Instead of oiling machines the teacher needs to spend 
her time oiling children, at the right spots and at the right 
time, and where they are at the moment. 
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NEW Dremel Moto-Shop Designed for 
Student Use in the Art Classroom 


Moto-Shop is the safest and most versatile power tool ever 
developed for classroom use. Basically, it’s a 15” Jig Saw with 
a unique power takeoff to which you simply connect other 
attachments. It then converts to a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing wheel, and a flexible-shaft machine — all powered by 
a ball-bearing rotary motor. 

Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, Moto-Shop can 
be set up anywhere in the classroom. Cuts wood up to 1%”, 
1/16” steel, 18 gauge copper, plastics, felt, cardboard — all 
with the same blade. Foolproof blade guard makes it abso- 
lutely safe — even for third-grade students. New ROCKER 





J1iG SAW HAS BLADE GUARD 


QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 





POWER TOOLS IN ONE 


AT LAST... A SAFE POWER WORKSHOP FOR 
ELEMENTARY and HIGH-SCHOOL CRAFT PROGRAMS 


FLEXIBLE-SHAFT USES 

hand-piece handles easily as a pencil. Handy for grinding off ceramic 
s, drilling holes up to 5/32”, polishing jewelry, engraving, weed carving, 
removing fire scale from copper, etc. 


A foolproof blade guard makes it abso- Lightwei 
lutely safe fer young students — even stilt 
third-graders. 


Model 57 Deluxe Moto-Shop Illustrated 





ACTION principle outperforms heavier, more expensive jig 
saws. Blades rarely break, and are easily changed without 
tools. No adjustments or maintenance necessary. 

The flexible-shaft attachment is a complete shop in itself. 
It can be used for grinding, drilling, polishing, buffing, carv- 
ing, sharpening, engraving, etc. Quickly drills holes for in- 
serting saw blade when making inside cuts with the Jig Saw. 
Other Moto-Shop attachments have many classroom uses. 
Whatever your arts and crafts program, you'll find Moto- 
Shop the answer to all your power-tool needs. 

Model 57 Moto-Shop. Includes jig saw and disc sander. Other attach- 
ments can be added later $33.95 
Deluxe Model 57 Moto-Shop. With all attachments shown - $49.95 
Price of attachments only, if purchased separately - -« «+ «+ $19.95 





See your power-too/ dealer for a demonstration 


DREMEL MFG. co. Dept. 2771 « Racine, wis. Write for FREE Catalog! 








FIRST and still 
the FINEST 














Water Color painting is by far the 
most charming of all art mediums 
Here is the natural choice for un- 
limited creative expression from 


school to s 


Only Prar hrin jou the famous 
Ovl-S packing the most exciting 
rr box ever 
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and prac tical W ‘reco 


designed! 





es large oval half pans of color 

e 5 large mixing pan areas 

@ Tray for long handle brushés 

@ Crisp and clear, semi-moist colors 
all based on the Prang Tuned 
Palette. 











ALWAYS INSIST ON PRANG 
QUALITY!—The standard by 


which other colors are judged 


Buy Prang from your favorite Distributor. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY sSANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YorRK 





